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Interior View Epison Lame Works or Generar Execraic Co, 
Harrison, N. J. 


Architect and Engineer, R. H. Canriztw 
Corning, N. J. 


Where Ventilation Counts 


ERFECT ventilation with sure 

elimination of smoke and gases 
are essentials in the Edison Lamp 
Works, because of the excess heat 
and poisonous gases from the molten 
glass furnaces. A glance at the open 
ventilators in the side wall and the 
monitor construction in the photo- 
graph above, show how Fenestra Solid 


Steel Windows solved the problem. 
You, too, can solve like problems by 
the use of Fenestra. Other advant- 
ages obtained are fire protection, in- 
creased production, fewer accidents 
and better satisfied employes. Repre- 
sentatives in any of the cities listed 
below will gladly help you solve your 
window problems. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 2001 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago San Francisco Hartford Buffalo Newark Richmond Baltimore 


Hamming tor sale by Canadian Metal Window Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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DETAIL, HOUSE OF MR. C. 


By E. 


UCH has been written about the beauty 

and adaptability of the ledge rock of 

Philadelphia and vicinity and its influence 
upon architectural design in that locality, partic- 
ularly in its relation to house building. This in- 
fluence may be traced from the early Colonial days 
down to the present day, but perhaps the most 
clever handling of this material has been accom- 
plished during the past ten years, as exhibited in the 
work of Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, E. B. Gilchrist, 
Mellor & Meigs, and Robert R. McGoodwin. 


*Tllustrated by a group of houses at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
by Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects, executed under the personal 
direction of Carl A. Ziegler. 


SIDNEY 


M. BROWN, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Ledge S 


tone House’ 


WILLs 


Ralph Adams Cram, in an article on “The 
Promise of American House Building,” says, 
“There may be those that find our official architec- 
ture artificial and verbose, our churches eclectic, 
reactionary and archeological, our schools either 
illiterate or damned by intensive (and offensive) 
efficiency, our municipal monsters, such as shops 
and hotels and office buildings, menaced on the one 
hand by the Scylla of anarchic individualism plus 
an intemperate logic, on the other by the Charybdis 
of inherited but unaccommodating ‘orders’—I do 
not know. But if there are such, the picking and 
stealing fingers of criticism are withheld from the 
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whole category of house building.” This statement 
is particularly applicable to house building in Phila- 
delphia, and much of the beauty of these houses 
may be attributed to the successful use of the long, 
flat, micaceous stone which is found in stratified 


CARVED DOOR 
HOUSE OF MR. JOHN D. McILHENNY 


form close to the soil in that vicinity, and may be 
easily pried out with a crowbar or wedge in long, 
flat pieces. 

It is quite common in Germantown to obtain suf- 
ficient stone from the cellar excavation to erect the 
entire building, which fact explains the very low 
cost of the many interesting houses. in German- 


town, where stone houses are less expensive to 
build than either brick or tile. 

The houses illustrating this article are by 
Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects, designed and 
erected under the personal direction of Carl A. 
Ziegler, whose home is in the center of the German- 
town district, in close proximity to the houses 
shown and the quarries from which the stone was 
taken. It is an unusual privilege for an architect 
to live in such intimate connection with his work, 
where the quarrying of the material and the erec- 
tion of the building is really one operation, and the 
homelike character of these houses was no doubt 
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greatly influenced by this fact. I can recall the 
statement made by one of the newspaper critics in 
writing of the League Exhibition in New York a 
few years ago, when he naively said that, “Duhring, 
Okie & Ziegler’s houses are reminiscent of home.” 

The houses of Rufus W. Scott, Clarence M. 
3rown, and Robert M. Hogue show the ledge rock 
laid up in the Colonial manner, with wide, white 
pointing following the natural outline of the stones, 
so different from the thin, hard, white lines of 
“patent plaster,” used by the operative builder in 
that vicinity, who with great ingenuity has devised 
a stock plan which, when painted white, is adver- 
tised as Colonial after the best traditions, and when 
stained a reddish brown, is a gem of the Eliza- 
bethan Period. 

No attempt is made to give the stones in these 
houses a dressed level bed, but great care is used 
to have the stone laid horizontal with natural ends. 
The texture of the surface of the wall depends 
upon the ruggedness of the rock face, and the width, 
texture and color of the pointing. The photographs 
do not show the wonderful color effect of these 
walls. The blue vein of the rock is carefully avoided 
for face work, although it is a harder stone than 
the gray, and particularly adapted to foundation 
work. The face stone varies in color from a silvery 
gray showing a great deal of mica, to rich brown- 
ish tones caused by the cleaving of the rock along 
the seams, which gives a fine weathered effect. Mr. 


DETAIL OF DOORWAY 
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Ziegler calls attention to the fact that the Italian 
masons who do most of the mason work in this 
vicinity soon acquire the ability to select proper 
color combinations. and show great interest in 
properly placing the large and sma!l stones in the 
walls, which may seem a very simple matter, but 
in reality can only be done effectively by those hav- 
ing a true art sense, and a proper appreciation of 
the material they are using. 

The detail of the Mr. 


house of Clarence M. 


DETAIL, HOUSE OF MR. C. M. 
Brown is a particularly fine example of the use of 
larger stones at the corners forming natural quoins, 
which tie the walls together in an informal and 
practical manner, and give the impression of stabil- 
ity and true craftsmanship so sadly lacking in most 
building structures to-day. 

Much stone is being shipped from Germantown 
to other sections of the country, but the art of lay- 
ing it up in this interesting manner is not yet 
generally understood. 

In the house of Mr. Franklin Baker we have a 
very interesting example studied from the Dutch 
Colonial type. I asked Mr. Ziegler’s assistance in 
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analyzing this house, and he suggested that I calk 
it “Transitional,” if it must have a name. 

To my mind one of the most charming things 
about this house is the introduction of features 
quite foreign to the traditional Colonial forms. The 
pergola which serves as a dining terrace, recalls 
very delightfully the well known pergola of the 
Capuchini Convent at Amalfi; yet how well it fits 
into the picture! The walls of this house are laid 
up of rough stone, but with very little rock face. 
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GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The joints between the stones are filled flush with 
a mortar made of screened Jersey gravel to give 
it a fairly rough texture, the whole is then given 
two coats of Government whitewash such as is 
used on our lighthouses, and after a year of weath- 
ering the walls have a textum very similar to 
some of the old walls about Naples. The addition 
of a few face stones here and there adds to the 
charm. What a contrast to the ordinary un- 
imaginative stucco walls we see so much of! 

I think the term, “Glorified Pennsylvania Farm- 
houses,” describes this group of Colonial houses 
better than any phrase I can think of. 
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In the English house of Mr. John D. Mcllhenny 
we find the Germantown ledge stone put to another 
use. Here it supplants the limestone commonly 
used for cut stone in this vicinity. 
seen 


I have never 
another case of this stone being pierced, as 


DETAIL OF 
IN HOUSE OF 


CORNER OF RUG ROOM 
MR. JOHN D. McILHENNY 


shown on the stone balcony of this building. It 
required courage to use so soft and porous a stone 
for this purpose, and I understand the masons ob- 
jected to making the attempt, but the result has 
amply justified the designer’s faith in the material ; 
for the soft, weathered effect of this balcony and 
the cut stone forming the heads and jambs of the 
doors and windows recalls the texture which we 
admire so much in the old mansions of England. 
The building is a fireproof structure, and was 
designed to house Mr. Mclihenny’s wonderful col- 
lection of pictures, furniture and rugs. It has been 
done in an informal manner, which is such a pleas- 
ant contrast to the usual “Art Gallery” attached to 
so many of our large American homes, where the 
treasures of art are treated as exotic things, and 
are not brought into intimate connection with the 
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family life. The restraint exhibited in the design- 
ing of the interior is worthy of comment. It is 
seldom that the collection itself 1s permitted to 
form an architectural feature of the building, 
but it is evident in this house that the architect 
was principally interested in furnishing a back- 
ground that would best harmonize with the objects 
that were not to be exhibited, but really to form a 
part of the building. What a contrast to the man- 
ner in which the craftsmanship of bygone years is 
exhibited in some of our Museums, where the 
classic lettering over the entrance would be more 
descriptive if it were spelt, “Morgue”! Art is not 
a dead issue, and it really requires very little 
imagination to hear the thud of the mallet, as we 
contemplate the craftsmanship exhibited in a vigor- 
ous bit of mediaeval sculpture where every tool 
mark stands out as clearly as in the day when, in- 
spired by a religious devotion, the blow was struck. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. McIlhenny’s example 
may find many followers, and that we may find more 
specimens of truly great art brought into closer con- 
tact with our daily life. It is only through intimate 


contact with really fine art that we can comprehend 
its true message, which is to all people, and not by 
treating it as an eyotic thing, to be taught in 
“finishing schools” for young ladies, as a subject for 
It is a sad fact that one may 
finish a full college course in this gountry without 


light conversation. 


XV CENTURY CAEN STONE MANTEL 
IN HOUSE OF MR. JOHN D. McILHENNY 
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having devoted one hour to the study of Fine Arts. 

It was not so in the early days of our history 
when our forefathers were face to face with the 
stern realities of life. Their problems were solved 
by straight thinking and hard work, and this fact 
is faithfully recorded in their architecture. From 


VIEW IN 
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LIVING ROOM, 
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the manuscripts of Washington and Jefferson and 
many less prominent men of the period we learn 
that the study of architecture and the kindred arts 
was part of the education of every intelligent man. 
As a result we fail to find examples of illiterate 
buildings recording the history of that period. 


LOOKING TOWARD RUG ROOM 
JOHN D. McILHENNY, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The Law as to Architectural Practice 


Construction of Contracts as to Amount of Architect's 
Compensation 


By JouHN 


VEN where there is a definite written con- 
E tract as to the amount to be paid an architect 

for his services, it does not follow that this 
is an absolute assurance against disputes and liti- 
gation on the subject, though there is no doubt that 
a written contract, properly drawn, is much prefer- 
able to allowing the matter of compensation to rest 
upon quantum meruit or the reasonable value of the 
architect’s services. The present article is concerned 
solely with cases where the courts have been called 
upon to construe definite written contracts, for a 
specified compensation, usually on a percentage 
basis, where claims have been made and disputed 
as to what the wording of the contract, as apparent- 
ly contemplated by the parties at the time of 
execution, includes. In such cases the cardinal rule is 
that the parties will be held strictly to the terms of 
their contract where that is clear and unambiguous. 
That disputes may arise upon contracts which are 
apparently clear and unambiguous, ‘iowever, 1s well 
evidenced by a very recent case, where the contract 
stipulated for “a commission of 5 per cent. of the 
cost of the work,” and no less than four disputed 
claims arose after completion of the work as to 
what these words included. 

An architect wrote a bank as follows: “I pro- 
pose and agree to furnish the plans, specifications, 
and detailed drawings necessary to erect your build- 
ing, including supervision of the work, preparing of 
contracts, and the usual and customary services of 
an architect, for a commission of 5 per cent. upon 
the cost of the work, exclusive of the interior equip- 
ment of the vaults and wood furniture, rugs and 
draperies.” This proposition was accepted by the 
bank, which made a contract for the erection of the 
building at a price of $59,000, $1,000 more than the 
architect estimated it would cost. This contract was 
prepared by the architect, and contained a clause 
providing that all questions in dispute should be de- 
termined by him. As the work proceeded changes 
were made in details. These changes required re- 
vised drawings, which were prepared by the ar- 
chitect as required. In this way the cost of the 


building was gradually increased until it amounted ° 


to $114,880.87. The specifications, which were also 
prepared by the architect, contained this provision: 
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“All old material to become the property of the 
contractor, and may be used in the new work upon 
the approval of the architect.” The architect was 
paid without question 5 per cent. on the total cost 
of the building. He sued to recover additional 
amounts as follows: First, a claim for services for 
preparing revised drawings ; second, for services as 
an arbitrator under the clause in the contfact re- 
quiring him, as an architect, to settle all disputes; 
third, an additional commission on the value of the 
material in the old building which was given the 
contractor to be used by him in the new building; 
fourth, a claim for compensation because there was 
delay in the construction of the new building, the 
original date fixed in the contract being February, 
1914, when in fact the structure was not completed 
until October, 1914. 

In affirming a judgment for the defendant, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Osterling v. First 
National Bank (1918), 105 Atl. 633, dealt with 
these items as follows: 

As to the first item of the claim, the architect 
“proposed and agreed to furnish all necessary plans 
and specifications to erect the building.” This was 
held to contemplate not only the plans which he had 
already prepared, but to include any and “all” plans 
which in the process of erection might be called for. 
As an architect he was doubtless familiar with the 
fact ihat most owners in the course of building 
make changes in both plans and specifications, and 
he was fairly to be presumed to have contemplated 
that when he stated that the cost would be $58,000. 
If he regarded the work of preparing the drawings 
as work outside of the contract, he should not have 
accepted the percentage on the total cost, $114,000. 
He could not claim both the percentage on the total 
cost and extra compensation for preparing the 
drawings, which increased the total cost, but he 
must be held to his contract, which was clearly 
expressed. 

It was held that he was not entitled to extra com- 
pensation for his services as an arbitrator in a dis- 
pute between the owner and the contractor, as this 
was included in his contract obligation to perform 
“the usual and customary services of an architect.” 

The third item was also held dependent upon the 
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contract, and not allowed. By a clause in the speci- 
fications the material in the old building became the 
property of the contractor, but leave was given to 
him to use it in the new building or so much of it 
as was suitable therefor under the architect’s ap- 
proval. The architect offered to prove that its value 
was $25,000. When he made his offer he knew 
that the old material was in existence, and that it 
was to be used by the contractor. With this knowl- 
edge, in his own contract, he fixed his commission 
at 5 per cent of the “cost of the work.” Obviously, 
the court said, neither he nor the bank contemplated 
a commission on an additional sum of $25,000, nor 
did the value of the old building material enter into 
the calculation at all. If he had said that he was 
to be paid a commission on the cost of the work, 
plus the value of the old material, there would have 
been a basis for his claim. 

The claim for compensation for delay was also 
held to be without merit. The contract under which 
he claimed fixed no time within which his services 
were to be completed. The building actually cost 
almost double the amount originally contemplated, 
and his commissions were correspondingly in- 
creased. “This,” the court said, “was adequate com- 
pensation for the delay incident to the construction 
of the enlarged building, but this is not the reason 
for our refusal to allow his claim. He was not en- 
titled to make it under the contract which he him- 
self prepared.” 


Other cases in various jurisdictions illustrate this 


principle. Thus, a county employed a contractor 
to build a courthouse according to plans and speci- 
fications furnished by architects, the work to be com- 
pleted December 15, 1884, the contract providing 
that any charges by the architects for supervising 
the work after the time for completion on account 
of the contractor’s failure to complete should be 
deducted from the amount of the contract. The 
architects, familiar with the terms of this contract, 
agreed to superintend the work for $700. The 
first contractor abandoned the work, and it was let 
to another. The second refused to insert the pro- 
vision as to the completion by December 15, 1884, 
and the work was not completed until August, 1885. 
The architects sued the county to recover for extra 
services in superintending after December 15, 1884. 
It was held they could not recover, since their con- 
tract was without limit or conditions as to time, and 
all the county was obliged to do was to have the 
work done within a reasonable time. — McDonald 
v. Whitley County (1887), 8 Ky. L. Rep. 874. 

A written offer was made to prepare plans and 
specifications of a building for 3 per cent on the 
total cost and supervise the construction for 1% 
per cent. It was accepted in the following terms: 
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“Payments to be made on monthly estimates. Ac- 
cepted, conditioned upon this agreement terminat- 
ing in twenty-four months from June 1, 1896,” to 
which the architect signified his agreement in writ- 
ing. It was held that the agreement clearly con- 
templated payments each month of 3 per cent upon 
the estimated cost of each month’s work, and the 
architect could not recover in the absence of any 
monthly estimates having been made, or of any fact 
entitling him to payment upon this construction of 
the contract. Of course, if the action of the owner 
in postponing the work until June 1, 1918, so as to 
avoid the contract, could be traced to bad faith, it 
is probable that such delay would found an action 
for damages for breach of the contract. 

When the action began, the plaintiff had com- 
pleted the plans and specifications. He relied upon 
a custom entitling architects, under contracts of this 
general nature, upon such completion, to 2 per cent 
of the total estimated cost of the work. It was held 
that evidence of such a custom was in direct con- 
flict with the written agreement of the parties, and 
the latter must govern. As the contract was free 
from ambiguity, evidence of conversations preceding 
and accompanying its execution as to the time of 
payment analogous to the custom, was also held in- 
advisable—Davis v. New York Steam Co. (1898), 
33 N. Y. App. Div. gor. 

A contract fixed the architect’s compensation at 
2% per cent of the cost of the proposed courthouse 
building for the plans and specifications, and 2% 
per cent additional for supervising the erection 
thereof, but provided that “should contract for 
building not be let,” the architect was to receive 
“$1,000 only for plans and specifications, same to 
be applied as part payment in the event of the build- 
ing going ahead at some future time.” The county 
afterwards completed a courthouse on other plans 
and specifications accepted after advertisement. It 
was held that the contract was clear and unambigu- 
ous and parol evidence was inadmissible to show 
that “the building” did not mean any courthouse 
building the county might afterwards erect, but only 
such as might be erected according to the plaintiff's 
plans and specifications, and the county was not 
liable in excess of the $1,000.—Gauntt v. Chehalis 
County (1913), 72 Wash. 106, 129 Pac. 815. 

A contract stipulated for 2% per cent of the esti- 
mated contract price for the plans and specifications 
and 2% per cent of the actual construction cost for 
supervision. It was held the architects were entitled 
to 5 per cent on work completed, plus 2% per cent 
on buildings never constructed, but for which they 
furnished plans and specifications. — Spencer v. 
New York (1917), 179 N. Y. App. Div. 69, 166 N. 
Y. Supp. 177. 
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Where the evidence showed an express contract 
of employment as architect of a building for a speci- 
fied percentage of the cost it was held that an addi- 
tional charge for providing a superintendent tor the 
worked was unwarranted — Espert v. Ahlschlager, 
(1905), 117 Ill. App. 484. 

The owner cannot read into the contract condi- 
tions which it does not contain. An architect was 
employed under an express contract to prepare 
plans and specifications for a building, which were 
accepted and submitted to contractors. The price 
was expressly agreed upon, and was to be 3% per 
cent of the estimated cost, $70,000. The lowest 
bid offered was $69,800. The owner refused to 
build and also refused to pay the architect any com- 
pensation for his services, a defense that only 134 
per cent was to be paid if the owner should not 
build, and that the plans were defective and discon- 
formed to city ordinances were held not supported 
by the evidence and the architect was allowed to re- 
cover.—Vaky v. Phelps (Tex. 1917), 194 S.W. 601. 

An early case, often cited, illustrating this prin- 
ciple is Chicago v. Tilley (1880), 103 U. S. 146. 
A city and a county made an agreement for the 
erection of a city hall for their joint use, wnose 
general exterior design should be of uniform char- 
acter and appearance, one half to be built by the 
city, at its own expense, and the other by the county. 
The county had previously appointed its own archi- 
tect. The city appointed the plaintiff as its archi- 
tect, and he prepared plans and specifications for 
the city’s part of the building. These did not har- 
monize with the plans and specifications prepared 
by the county’s architect, and the city refused to ac- 
cept the plaintiff's services in supervising the erec- 
tion of the building. The trial court held that he 
was entitled to compensation at the rate for which 
he was to do the whole work under the contract 
for drawing the plans and specifications and super- 
intendence. On appeal the city claimed that the ar- 
chitect’s contract was not only to prepare the neces- 
sary plans and specifications for the city’s portion 
of the building, but to obtain the approval and adop- 
tion of his plans by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. The Supreme Court of the United States 
held that this was not the meaning of the contract. 
The city could not reasonably expect any architect 
to give his time and labor in devising plans for a 
building on the condition that he was to receive no 
compensation unless he procured the assent to his 
plans of another body of fifteen persons, which had 
employed its own architect to devise plans for the 
same building. No prudent man would agree to 
such a contract. It seemed to the court reasonably 
clear from the contract itself, and the circumstances 
under which it was made, that the city took the risk 
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of securing the agreement of the county to some 
mutually acceptable plan. 

The terms of the contract may be clear as to the 
commission to be paid, but there may be a dispute 
as to what amount it is to be computed upon. Let- 
ters constituting a contract showed clearly that the 
architect was to be paid 5 per cent on the total 
cost of materials and labor furnished for the con- 
struction of a tomb. The evidence showed that 
while the parties might have originally contem- 
plated a $70,000 tomb, they subsequently agreed on 
plans for a $40,000 tomb, and the plans actually pre- 
pared and accepted were for a tomb not to exceed 
in cost $40,000, the actual cost of the tomb as 
erected. It was held error to permit the architect 
to recover commissions for plans of a tomb which 
was to cost $70,000. — Osterling v. Carpenter 
(1911), 230 Pa. 153, 79 Atl. 405. 

An owner agreed to pay 2% per cent upon the 
estimated cost of the buildings, but there was noth- 
ing in the contract to show what that was. It was 
held that estimated cost meant the reasonable cost of 
buildings erected in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, and not necessarily the amount of 
some actual estimate agreed upon by the parties, 
nor an estimate or bid accepted by the owner. 
Therefore, estimates and bids by builders, which the 
architect had obtained for the owner in pursuance 
of the contract, were admissible in evidence to show 


what the estimated cost was, although the bids had 
not been accepted. —— Lambert v. Sanford (1887), 
55 Conn. 437. 


In an action by an architect to recover under a 
contract entitling him to a percentage on the cost 
of a building, expert evidence is admissible to show 
what the cost of such a building would be where 
the actual cost is capable of proof. Israels v. Mac- 
donald (1907), 123 N. Y. App. Div. 63, 107 N. Y. 
Supp. 826. 

If a contract is made to superintend the construc- 
tion of a building for a specified lump sum, and the 
owner during the progress of the work makes 
changes requiring a longer time to complete the 
building than was originally contemplated, entailing 
extra work upon the superintendent, the latter can 
recover compensation therefor, though the owner 
acted in bona fide in making the changes. The 
superintendent need not, in such a case, give the 
owner notice that he expects additional compensa- 
tion for such additional service. Smith v. Bruyere 
(Tex. 1912), 152 S. W. 813. So, where it would 
have taken only eight or nine months to perform 
the work as originally planned and specified, where- 
as it required eighteen to nineteen months because 
of alterations, reasonable compensation could be re- 
covered for extra services in superintending the 
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building and additional improvements, if such extra 
services were not provided for by the superintend- 
— Shear v. Bruyere (Tex. 1916), 


ent’s contract. 
187 S. W. 243. 

Similarly it was held in Baker v. Pulitzer Pub. 
Co. (1903), 103 Mo. App. 54, 77 S. W. 585, that 
where architects, in addition to the work which they 
had contracted to do for a fixed price, do other 
work for the owner, they may recover the reason- 
able value of such extra work, provided it was or- 
dered by the owner to be done, or he had promised 
to pay for it. 

But it appears that an architect would not be en- 
titled to recover an additional percentage to the 
contract 5 per cent on a recovery had by the con- 
tractor against the owner for damages caused by a 
delay in the work whereby the contractor was 
obliged to pay an advanced price for materials, the 
delay entailing on the architect no extra expense, or 
damage.—Boller v. New York (1907), 117 N. Y. 
App. Div. 458, 102 N. Y. Supp. 729. 

\n order by an owner who changes his mind as 
to the kind of building he wants, necessitating en- 
tirely new plans, accepted by the architect, makes 
an entirely new contract, and both sets of plans 
must be paid for. An architect agreed in writing 
with an owner to make the plans and specifications 
for a proposed building and superintend its con- 
struction for a stipulated price. After accepting 
the plans and specifications made, the owner aban- 
doned the idea of erecting the building in accord- 
ance therewith, and ordered the architect to make 
new plans for an entirely different structure, which 
he did. The accepted order for the second set of 
plans constituted a new contract which had no re- 
lation to the work done under the written contract, 
and the architect was entitled to compensation for 
the second set in addition to the price agreed upon 
in the written contract—Fitzgerald v. Walsh 
(1900), 107 Wis. 92.—Hand v. Agen (1897), 96 
Wis. 493. Such work cannot be said to be in the 
contemplation of the parties when the original con- 
tract was made. There was no meeting of minds on 
the subject. In such circumstances an implied 
promise arises to pay for the extra or independent 
work, in the absence of anything in the contract to 
the contrary. 

On the same principle, where an architect em- 
ployed to draw plans for a building, the cost of 
which will not exceed a specified sum, submits plans 
and specifications in compliance with the agreement, 
he cannot be deprived of his compensation by th> 
owner’s action in insisting upon various additions 
and embellishments not contemplated when the con- 
tract was entered into.—Diboll v. Grunewald, 7 La. 
Ann. 59 (Orleans, 1910). 
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An even stranger case illustrating this principle is 
the following: A contract by a county with an ar- 
chitect for plans and specifications for a courthouse 
and superintendence provided the cost should not 
exceed $100,000, and if the bids should exceed that 
limit, or the county require changes of the plans or 
new plans, the architect should furnish these with- 
out additional expense. The contract provided the 
architect should receive 5 per cent of the actual 
cost of the completed building. The architect did 
prepare plans as contracted for, but after acceptance 
the county made changes requiring a building cost- 
ing $149,603. It was held that, though the con- 
tract was badly drawn, and apparently contained 
inconsistencies, the architect was entitled thereunder 
to his commission on the total cost of the building. 
—Weatherbogg v. Board (1901), 158 Ind. 14, 62 
N. E. 477. 

Changes made in the plans of a building so that 
it would contain more stores and produce a greater 
rental made at the request of the owners and after 
the contract for erection under the original plans 
had been entered into, are extras for which the ar- 
chitect may recover additional compensation.— 
Johnson y. O’Neill (1914), 181 Mich. 326. 

ENTIRE AND SEVERAL CONTRACTS 

A contract for architect’s services may be several 
or entire. A party to an entire contract who has 
partly performed it and subsequently abandons the 
further performance according to its stipulations, 
voluntarily and without fault on the part of the 
other party or his consent thereto, can recover noth- 
ing for such part performance. Where an archi- 
tect is employed to prepare plans and specifications 
for and to superintend the construction of a build- 
ing at a compensation of 5 per cent of the contract 
price of the building, that is an entire contract, and 
if the architect afterwards sues, alleging only the 
drawing of the plans and specifications, without al- 
leging any excuse for the failure to superintend the 
erection of the building, there can be no recovery. 
—Spalding County v. Chamberlin (1908), 130 Ga. 
649, 61 S. E. 533. 

But if, after such a breach of the contract by the 
architect, the owner not only retains the plans and 
specifications, but puts them to his own use, this 
is equivalent to an election to abide by the terms 
of the original contract, and he thereafter holds 
the plans under these terms. Even when work to be 
performed under an entire and indivisible contract 
has not been done according to its precise terms, 
still, if the service is received, and is of benefit to 
the owner, he is liable for the value of the service 
rendered, and the architect may recover such value 
in a suit on a quantum meruit—Collins v. Frazier 
(Ga. 1919), 98 S. E. 188. 
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An architect contracted with a board for plans 
and specifications of a building and its superintend- 
ence for “5 per cent on the cost of construction.” 
He completed the plans and specifications and super- 
intended the work until he was, legally, discharged. 
He was held entitled to recover the contract price 
for his plans and specifications and his services as 
superintendent up to the time of his discharge, and 
the value of his plans and specifications for that 
portion of the work which he did not superintend, 
on a quantum meruit. ‘The contract afforded no 
data by which the relative value of the plans, etc., 
as distinguished from superintendence, could be 
ascertained. Shipman v. State (1877), 42 Wis. 
377. In Hand v. Agen, supra, there was proof that 
where the total percentage contracted for was 4 per 
cent of the the proportion applicable to 
preparation of plans, etc., was 2% per cent. 


cost, 


Architects were employed by owners to prepare 
the plans, specifications, etc., and oversee the con- 
struction of a building in consideration of 4 per 
cent of the cost. The architects had reduced the 
terms negotiated for from 5 per cent to 4 per cent 
actuated by the fact that their employment was to 
extend to the interior decorations. When consider- 
able work had been done under the contract, but 
little of it on the interior decorations, the owners 
wrote the architects they had concluded to do the 


interior decoration work themselves. Six weeks 
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later the architects ceased work. It was held they 
were not entitled to recover for work on the interior 
decorations during that six weeks, unless it was 
done by the owner’s request. The contract was an 
entire contract. The owner could repudiate it in 
part, and order such part of the work not to be done. 
But in such case, the architects could either treat 
the repudiation of the part as a breach of the entire 
contract, and discontinue all work, or could waive 
the breach as to all other parts of the werk not 
contained in the part repudiated, by continuing the 
work.—De Prosse v. Royal Eagle, etc., Co. (1902), 
135 Cal. 408, 67 Pac. 502. 

When a contract provides for separate items and 
the price is apportioned to each item, it is severable, 
and the architect may recover for one item, though 
he may not recover for other items. An example 
of such an agreement is the follow:ng: An agree- 
ment to furnish complete working drawings and 
specifications, and also to supervise the construction 
of the building, for a fee of 5 per cent of the cost 
thereof for all services as architects, providing that 
“one-fifth of this fee is payable upon the acceptance 
of the preliminary sketches, balance two-fifths ad- 
ditional upon the completion of the aforesaid work- 
ing drawings and specifications, and the remaining 
two-fifths of the fee to be payable pro rata with 
the architect’s certificates as issued.”"—Audubon 
Bldg. Co. v. Andrews (1911), 187 Fed. 254. 
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In order to supply our readers with 
appearing in issues of THE AMERICAN 
actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Americanizing the Plague Spots 


HOSE who are interested in the better Ameri- 

canization of our alien population will be 
gratified to learn that it is proposed to Americanize 
the oriental section in New York City, 
known This section, long 
time certain theatrical aspect and 
in many ins‘ances not historically correct, has been 
the 


commonly 
Chinatown. for 


mainiained 


as a 


a 


Mecca for out of town visitors and a lucrative 
spot toward which the sight-seeing cars have taken 
thousands yearly. While its outward aspect has 
possessed a certain attractiveness, beneath the sur- 
face there is always to be found such squalor and 
depravity as to make Chinatown notorious in our 
criminal court records. 

At last there arises 
this section. 
this 


a movement to “clean up” 
Such work should not be confined to 
location. There are “ghettos” and 
“quarters” equally plague spots and where our own 
tongue is rarely spoken. 


One thing the war 


special 


has very thoroughly 


and that is the need of encouraging every 


taught 
move- 
We shall 
be the solidly united people necessary to the 
formation of a great national spirit until all these 
locations in every city in the United States where 
aliens congregate and where the language and daily 
habits are but a transplantation from some foreign 
country, are cleaned and the broad light of our 
American ideals permitted to penetrate. 


ment seeking to better Americanization. 
never 


A Plea for Originality 
AREFUL examination of the design submit- 
ted in recent important architectural competi- 

tions again suggest the query: Is architecture as 
practiced both an art and a business or is it en‘irely 
a business and have we been deluding ourselves and 
the public in claiming that art was an important 
attribute ? 

Those who successfully 
originate and cre 


practice any 
ate the beautiful. 


art must 
This being true, 


material 
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printers’ 


current interest, 


the 


commen? 
be as of 


and 
enll 
will 


news 
strike 


and undoubtedly it is, the copyist can never hope 
successfully to become an artist. In fact, the more 
he copies the further will he be from the attain- 
ment of artist rank. 

In the many competitive architectural designs 
that have been submitted in recent important com- 
petitions, who could find any trace of originality 
except in plan, or more than a indifferent 
appropriation of motives, which have been so many 
times and so poorly appropriated as to show the 
utmost disrespect for the classic original? This 
utter lack of originality is not new, there is no 
sudden decadence in original motive. The habit is 
as old as the history of competitions in this country 
and the record is indelibly stamped in the fagades 
of most of the monumental buildings in the United 
States. 

If architects are to be seriously taken as artists 
as well as business men they must comply with the 
simple test that all artists successfully pass. They 
must originate. They must show that they can 
stand alone, that they have passed the childish stage 
when with uncertain steps they pursued the way of 
their We have a surfeit of classic 


precedent in this country. . 

I" would seem that we might at least expect to 
see some evidences of originality emanate from 

the offices of those who scorn to be classed as busi- 

ness men. Unfortunately, however, that is usually 

not the case. 

There has been much talk as to a national type 
and it has been patriotically declared that we should 
produce one. No time has offered greater oppor- 
tunities than the present for the practice of origi- 
nality and the attainment of a national type. 

Architects will say they can indulge in no luxury 
of leisure that would enable them to evolve a type, 
that clients are insistent for speed. So they are, 
but the commission that will later come, from what , 
source no one may know, is not insistent for speed 
and an architect may cherish a day-dream even 


most 


profession. 
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while engaged in hackneyed effort, evolving a mo- 
tive that will be the child of his brain, an original 
creation, and a thing of beauty. That is what the 
salon is for. 

Architecture is a business. It is also an art 
which will have to be practiced just as any other 
art. The profession cannot successfully claim 
that the art of architecture is the embodiment 
in modern buildings of elements of design that are 
exact replicas of classical examples. Architects 
must approach the same originality in conception 
of design as do the painter and the sculptor. 

A recent program for a large competition was 
notable as it suggested the style of design that the 
competitors should follow. Such a program simply 
encourages a continuance of copying. Would it 
not be worth while to try the experiment of stating 
in a competition program that the jury will largely 
favor designs that show departure from precedent 
and are not at once indicative to the trained ob- 
server of any one of a dozen buildings scattered all 
over Europe, every detail of which was fully mem- 
orized by architec.ural students before graduation. 


A Mild Protest 

HE writings of “Aero” in the department of 

Architectural Causerie in JVhe Architects’ 
Journal of London have many times been com- 
mended in these pages, and often quoted. The ma- 
ture thought expressed, and a disposition to give 
credit to American architects and their work were 
noted with appreciation, and received with pleasure 
But, just now we are disposed hesitatingly to reject 
the opinions of this man, especially when we read 
what is undoubtedly meant to describe an actual 
interview. 

This is what “Aero” sets down: 

“It was in Kingsway, three days ago, that I stood 
by the hoarding enclosing the Aldwych site, beyond 
which you may see the north front of Somerset 
House as drawn on the cover of the Journal. As I 
stood waiting for a friendly taxi-driver to carry me 
to Westminster a stranger approached and talked 
in a cheery manner. Needless to say, he was a 
New Yorker. ‘You don’t mind me speaking to 
you,’ was his opening remark. ‘I am a stranger 
to London; in fact, I am an American architect 
looking around at your old buildings.’ ‘This is in- 
deed fortunate.” was my reply; ‘I also take an in- 
terest in architecture, and just now I am wonder- 
ing what kind of building it is that a fellow citizen 
of yours intends to place on this open site after 
the weeds have been destroyed.’ ‘Gee, you don't 


say. ‘I do, and, furthermore, there is a rumor 
to the effect that this enterprising artist has been 
studying the noble building opposite, designed by 
Sir William Chambers, with a view to emulating the 
character and detail.’ 

“My acquaintance asked me to enlarge on the 
fact, which | did, pointing out how difficult it was 
for London architects to obtain commissions of this 
nature either in the metropolis or in any of the 
provincial towns, especially the latter, where 
opinion favors the employment of local talent. 
Further, I asked my chance friend, who seemed to 
be sympathetic, if New Yorkers would countenance 
a Briton building a replica of the old Town Hall! 
in New York in proximity to the existing building. 
His reply was emphatic. ‘There would be some 
talk before that took place; we just love you Eng- 
lish, but we don’t want you fooling around with 
your tarnation boxes of bricks in our land.’ 
‘Those are my sentiments, exactly; we don’t mind 
you Americans exploiting the very gentlemanly 
style our great-great-grandfathers took over to 
America, but when you come back here to set up 
a rival establishment outside the windows of what 
was the front of our first Royal Academy we feel 
tempted to ask Sir Oliver Lodge to communicate 
forthwith with the shade of the austere Sir Wil- 
liam.’ We exchanged cards, shook hands, and de- 
parted, my American friend to the Soane Museum 
and I to Tothill Street.” 


HE whole thing smacks of Martin Chuzzlewit. 

It is too reminiscent of Dickens, too far fetched 
in its phrasing to be exact. It is to be noted that 
“we (the writer and a certain American architect) 
exchanged cards, shook hands and departed.” This 
would seem to put the stamp of actuality on the 
interview, but we are yet doubtful. 

Does the American architect of to-day, traveling 
in England, use the vernacular of the poorly edu- 
cated? Does he reply to an unusual statement, “Gee, 
you don’t say?” Does he say “tarnation boxes of 
bricks,” etc? We have lived among architects in 
this country for many years, we have intimately 
known them, but we have never experienced this 
sort of conversation, nor have we heard the word 
“tarnation” seriously used, except in books now 
almost out of print. We have found the architect 
in this country fully up to the high average of 
professionally bred men, and we are, therefore, 
led mildly yet firmly to protest against such mis- 
representation of American architects as set down 
in this interview. 
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TERRACE VIEW—GARAGE IN DISTANCE 

HOUSE OF MR. ROBERT M. HOGUE, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

WORK IN GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., BY DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 
EXECUTED UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF CARL A. ZIEGLER 
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Piate 18 STAIRWAY 
HOUSE OF MR. ROBERT M. HOGUE, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WORK IN GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., BY DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 
EXECUTED UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF CARL A. ZIEGLER 
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DETAIL OF TERRACE FRONT 
HOUSE OF MR. JOHN D. McILHENNY, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WORK IN GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., BY DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 
EXECUTED UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF CARL A. ZIEGLER 
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HOUSE OF MR. FRANKLIN BAKER, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WORK IN GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., BY DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 
EXECUTED UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF CARL A. ZIEGLER 


















Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing in 


issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 


than stated date of publication. 


Corcoran Prize Awards 


[he prizes which have been awarded to the Seventh Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, held re- 
cently in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C., are as 
follows: 

First W. A. Clark Prize of $2,000 (accompanied by the 
Corcoran Gold Medal) to Frank W. Benson for his “The 
Open Window.” Second W. A. Clark Prize of $1,500 (ac- 
companied by the Corcoran Silver Medal) to Charles H. 
Davis for his “Sunny Hillside.” Third W. A. Clark Prize 
of $1,000 (accompanied by the Corcoran Bronze Medal) to 
Edward F. Rook for his “Peonies.” Fourth W. A. Clark 
Prize of $500 (accompanied by the Corcoran honorable 
mention certificate) to William S. Robinson for his “Oc- 
t< be "i 

The jury on awards consisted of Mr. Willard L. Met- 
calf. New York, chairman; and Daniel Garber, Philadel- 
phia; Richard E. Miller, Paris and St. Louis; Lawton 
Parker, New York, and Charles H. Woodbury, Boston. 


Southern California Architects Meet 


The one hundred and thirty-first regular meeting of the 
Southern California Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the 
City Club, December 11, H. M. Patterson presiding and 
nineteen members present. 

\s guests there were present: Mr. Mickeljonn, J. C. 
Hillman. Walter S. Davis, and John Bowler. 

Upon the suggestion of A. F. Rosenheim, the -business 
of the evening was postponed in honor of the guests, and 
the president introduced Mr. Mickeljohn, who spoke very 
interestingly and at length upon the life and political con- 
ditions in Mexico as have existed in the past five years. 
Following this the minutes of the 130th meeting were read 
and approved. 

Under “Committee Reports,” Mr. Withey of the City 
Planning Committee, stated that there had been held two 
conferences of the City Planning Committees of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Municipal League, City Club, City Plan- 
ning Association, Southern California Chapter and other 
societies, together with the members of the City Council, 
and as a result resolutions had been sent and requests made 
upon the council to appoint a commission of fifty to take 
up city planning. 

Mr. Rosenheim of the Special Committee appointed at 
the October meeting rendered a report on the work per- 
formed in the last month relative to the program for 
selecting meritorious architectural work in the city. After 
a general discussion it was moved, seconded and passed 
that the Chapter indorse the program and that the com- 
mittee proceed with its plan as called for by the program, 
reporting at the next meeting the amounts of such funds 
as will be necessary for the undertaking. 

Upon the Secretary calling attention of the members that 
at this time delegates should be chosen for the next In- 





stitute Convention, it was moved, seconded and carried 
that the selection of delegates be postponed until it has 
been learned definitely when and where the convention for 
1920 will be held. 


Under “Communications” the following were read: 

From E. C. Kemper, executive secretary of the Institute, 
relative to the Institute desiring to foster public sentiment 
in favor of the creation of a Department of Public Works. 
Said letter was accompanied by a circular giving details of 
this plan. Letter was ordered filed. 

From E. C. Kemper, as to the progress of the Post-War 
Committee, inclosing report. Same was ordered filed. 

From Charles Whitaker, editor of the Journal, stating 
that he would be visiting Los Angeles on or near the 21st 
of January, and desired a meeting of the Chapter at that 
time. It was moved and duly voted that the president and 
secretary make arrangements for this meeting. 

\nnual election of officers being the next item on the 
program, the secretary read the report of the Nominating 
Committee made at the last meeting. There being no other 
nominations made, it was moved, seconded and passed 
that the secretary cast the ballot. Whereupon the president 
declared the following, officers elected to office: G. E. 
3ergstrom, president; H. F. Withey, vice-president; R. G. 
Hubby, secretary; August Wackerbarth, treasurer; A. M. 
Edelman, member of the Executive Committee. 

The secretary reported an invitation given by the Wash- 
ington Iron Works to the Chapter to visit its manufac- 
turing plant, and it was voted that the next regular meet- 
ing be held there. H. F. Witney, Secretary. 


Address Women Painters 


At the recent dinner of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors at the Architectural 
League, the speakers were H. Van Buren Magonigle, past 
president of the League and also of the American Academy 
at Rome, and Captain Ernest Peixotto, one of the eight 
artists who made the official war paintings for this coun- 
try and who was one of the directors of the American 
School of Art of the A. E. F. at Bellevue, France. 

Mr. Magonigle spoke of mural paintings from an archi- 
tect’s point of view, and said the paintings must have cer- 
tain architectural characteristics to harmonize with the 
architectural surroundings, and that a broad line of study 
was needed for the mural painter to obtain the necessary 
understanding for the work. Captain Peixotto, in de- 
scribing the work of the American students at Bellevue, 
said that the A. E. F. men were given a broad point of 
view, as sculptors, painters and architects were obliged 
to take in all the lectures, each learning something of the 
other’s work. 

“Poor boys, they had no redress; they were all sol- 
diers,” said Captain Peixotto. “It was squad right, and 
off they went to the lectures. Later they appreciated the 
benefit they gained.” 
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Seeks Site for Lincoln Statue 
Jan. 


WasuHincton, D. C., ] 7.—For once in its history 
Washington has no place for a work of art. Where 
to place the monument of Lincoln, which was erected in 
1869 by popular subscription, is a problem the solution 
of which had led to a lively controversy. The statue, 
it seems, is out of artistic proportions and out of a site, 
for its removal has been authorized and delayed. 

The old courthouse of the District of Columbia which 
was lacking in artistic merit was remodeled last year. 
The work now being completed, Col. Clarence S. Ridley, 
in charge of public buildings and grounds, finds that the 
statue is not in harmony with the architectural beauty 
on account of its present location and general design. 
The base of the pedestal is six feet from the sidewalk 
and the statue is thirty feet higher. Furthermore, it 
out of line with the center of the courthouse. 

Citizens of Moline, Ill., have heard of the controversy. 
In reply, they have petitioned Congress to permit the 
removal to that place for sentimental reasons. Lincoln 
is reported to have practiced law in Moline. In connec- 
tion with the transfer, the Washington Society of Oldest 
Inhabitants has questioned the right of Congress to donate 
and transfer a statue erected by popular subscription by 
the residents of the District of Columbia. 

The suggestion has been made that the statue be placed 
at one of the approaches to the new Lincoln Memorial; 
in the Botanic Garden, near the incomplete Grant monu- 
ment; along the boulevard in the rear of the Washington 
monument, or in the public parks. The American Forestry 
Association wants the statue placed at the end of the 
Speedway facing the South Potomac and surrounded by 
trees. 
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Landscape 


A. D. Taylor of Cleveland, O., was elected president 
of the Mid-West Chapter, American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, at the annual meeting in Hotel Statler. 
Other officers chosen are: Frank Burton of Chicago, vice- 
president; Professor F. N. Evans, University of Illinois, 
secretary-treasurer; T. Glenn Phillips, Detroit, trustee. 
Revision of the by-laws and constitution and matters con- 
cerning ethics were discussed. O. C. Simonds, retiring 
president, read several chapters from his forthcoming 
book, “Landscape Gardening.” R. H. Wilcox, Detroit 
architect, spoke briefly on his contemplated trip to Europe 
and studies at the Academy of Rome, provided by the 
Charles Eliot scholarship, which Mr. Wilcox won. Mr. 
Phillips, consultant to the city plan commission, reviewed 
the commission’s work in this city. 


Request for National Housing 
Commission 


(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The American Institute of Archi- 
tects has addressed a letter to members of Congress and 
national civic bodies urging the appointment of a commis- 
sion to study the housing situation of the nation, 

The letter submitted to the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference, now in session here, reads: 

“The question of living conditions is seriously engaging 
the peoples of every civilized nation. In the United States, 
as elsewhere, the problem has been forcing itself upon 
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public attention for many years, and even before the war, 
the measure of its gravity was steadily increasing. To-day, 
due to the impact of factors strikingly emphasized by the 
five years of war, this nation finds itself confronted with 
problems of the greatest perplexity, every phase of which 
may be said to relate to living conditions. 

“The house, and the home, must be accepted as the base 
around which the problem revolves. No solution of our 
industrial unrest can be possible until the primary requisite 
of shelter is acknowledged as a crucial factor. In principle, 
it may perhaps be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
we are faced with a shortage in dwelling-places of formid- 
able proportions. Likewise it may also be said that no 
satisfactory plans for meeting this shortage have as yet 
been advanced. 

“No figures are at present available to indicate the 
measure of the need for new dwellings. In New York City 
alone it has been computed by careful survey that no less 
than 30,000 new dwelling-places are needed to care for 
the present shortage. Almost without exception, every 
great city reflects a like condition. 

“The causes for this condition are no doubt many and 
various. They relate to the war, to the cost of building, 
to wages, rents, land and building speculation, and, in- 
cidentally, to the whole fabric of our industrial system. 
The house and the home are an indissoluble part of the 
National fabric. They cannot be isolated and studied as 
detached symptoms. They must be considered as a part 
of the whole problem, and we believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should at once take steps toward 
the making of a complete and impartial investigation into 
the problem of providing adequate shelter for its increasing 
population. 

“A vast field of experience, as developed in other coun- 
tries, lies ready for cultivation. The advances made by 
other peoples, as expressed in such recent legislative 
enactments as the English Housing Act of 1919, the 
Canadian Act of 1919, the Saskatchewan Act of 1919, the 
proposed New Zealand Act, together with the exhaustive 
studies and reports issued by these and other countries, 
provide a large amount of information which is vital to 
any clear conception of the magnitude of the problem. 
By combining the experience of other nations with that 
gained in our own country through the work done by the 
Government itself, as a war measure, we believe that there 
can be constructed a comprehensive report which will 
deal with the problem in an adequate and intelligent man- 
ner and which will be of infinite value to the hundreds of 
perplexed communities that are now seeking information 
and light. 

“Such a report, to be of any value, must be made by a 
group of men and women qualified to deal with the facts 
in a fearless and straightforward manner, for it is only 
through an impartial presentation of all the evidence that 
there may be gained any broad national understanding of 
the extent of the problem and the principles involved. 
We do, therefore, urge upon your consideration the crea- 
tion of a competent agency for the making of this sorely 
needed study. Various bills introduced into the last Con- 
gress indicate that the need for governmental action has 
already been felt, but action, to be most useful to the 
people of the United States, should not longer be delayed. 

“For this pressing problem of housing we bespeak your 
earnest consideration, and we shall be glad to present 
evidence in support of our contentions if you so desire. 

“Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM STANLEY Parker, Secretary.” 

By order of The Board of Directors, American Institute 
of Architects. 
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Bahai Temple Plans Explained at 
Museum 


laculty and students of the department of architecture, 
Syracuse University, went to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Library Building, and heard a lecture by Charles Mason 
Remey of Washington, D. C., on the architectural prob- 
lems of Bahai Temple, to be erected in Chicago. 

He spoke of the infiuence of religion upon civilization 
and architecture, stating that each style of architecture 
had been evolved and developed in the temple or religious 
edil of an age of civilization. 

lle also spoke of the coming universal style of archi- 
tecture eventually to be developed in the great temples 
universal religion, which will be erected as the peoples 
of all religions, nations and races come together, uniting 
in one great world religion and civilization. The lecturer 
said this unity will prove to be the true solution of the 
present struggle and difficulties between the different races, 
religions, nations and classes. 

“Many people have had the vision of a great universal 
temple in which peoples of all races, sects and religions, 
would come together for worship,” said Mr. Remey. 
“Now the people interested in the Bahai movement, for 
religious unity and brotherhood, have arisen to erect such 
a temple. 

“The temple proper, a polygonal -uilding surmounted 
by a dome in the midst of a park, will accommodate the 
worshipers and be a place for reading, meditation and 
prayer. This temple will be the central feature of a 
group of buildings housing auxiliary, philanthropic and 
charitable institutions, such as a hospital with a free dis- 
pensary, an orphan asylum, a home for the aged, a home 
for incurables, schools of various types and a university, 
all of which group of buildings will form a great insti- 
tutional center, uniting religion and practical service to 
humanity.” 


ce 
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A Valuable Alloy Produced 


A metal lighter than any yet known, and as strong as 
or stronger than steel, has for years been the dream of 
many, and every now and then rumors are circulated to 
the effect that at last it has been discovered. The advan- 
tages which such a metal would have, especially for air- 
craft, remarks the Scientific American, are obvious, but 
unfortunately it is generally found on investigation that 
there is a “snag” somewhere. 

The latest report to be circulated relates to a new mag- 
nesium alloy said to have been discovered by a metal 
company of Montreal, Canada. The new alloy, it is stated, 
is only two-thirds the weight of aluminum and is “as 
strong as steel.” It is to be hoped that some of the quali- 
ties attributed to the new alloy may, on closer examination, 
be substantiated. 


French Remodel Hotels 


The National Chamber of Hotel Keepers has begun 
an active campaign to make French hotels attractive to 
Americans, writes a correspondent. American ideas are 
being sought through an agent of the chamber in the 
United States. A series of articles for hotel men is being 
published by the organization’s official paper. The neces- 
sity of modern toilet conveniences, honest treatment, and 
otherwise conforming to the standards of the United 
States are emphasized. 
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Cleanliness is given the most attention by the chamber’s 
agent in the United States, and he cites conditions in some 
of the French hotels that would be surprising to an Amer- 
ican. He recommends the use of white or light paint to 
prevent the gloominess of interiors, greater illumination, 
recognition of the bathtub from the American point of 
view, removal of various unsanitary quarters from near 
the kitchen, elimination of littie service charges and other 
changes. 

The hotel men are cautioned by the correspondent 
against “a veritable organization to boost prices” which 
he said had been reported to him. Otherwise, he rea- 
soned, returning travelers would spread the bad news and 
“we would thus lose the chance make 
enormous profits.” 

To prevent such overcharging, a government agency 
is obtaining pledges from hotels to charge only posted 
rates to tourists directed to them through the government’s 
international publicity campaign to attract visitors. 


we no’. have to 


Brazil Plans New Capital in Interior 
of Republic 


Transfer of the Federal capital from Rio de Janeiro 
to the high plateau lands in the State of Goyaz in the 
interior of Brazil, within five or six years, is the aim 
of a project introduced in the Federal Senate. The 
Brazilian constitution already provides for the transfer 
and the present measure is intended to hasten the move. 

The measure gives two months from the date of signa- 
ture of the proposed law for the world-wide publication 
of the plans, six months for the reception of competitive 
proposals and five years from the signing of contracts 
for the completion of the new capital. The successful 
bidder will enjoy 20‘years monopoly of water, drainage, 
lighting, telephonic and urban traffic services in the new 
capital. 

The plan contemplates a modern city with all the latest 
improvements and hygienic installations, built in accord- 
ance with approved town-planning ideas, with a govern- 
ment house, a national congress building, a palace of jus- 
tice, public department buildings, schools, libraries, thea- 
ters, a penitentiary, hospital, barracks, markets, post offices, 
telegraph and telephone offices, etc. 

No estimate is made in the measure as to the cost. 


Flanders’ Mud Used to Build Winter 
Homes 


Flanders’ mud, the bane of all armies operating in Bel- 
gium, is of some use after all, according to reports from 
Roulers, Belgium. 

Lime is practically unobtainable in Belgium to-day and 
in many of the ruined villages the refugees are laying 
stones and bricks with mud for temporary shelter against 
winter. Others fill the chinks in their chimneys and walls 
with it, and altogether it is becoming as much of a com- 
fort to the refugees as it was a handicap to the soldiers 
who lived in it for months. 

At Dixmude the mayor divides his time between public 
affairs weighing out coal, distributing supplies and clean- 
ing mortar off old bricks from the ruins of his house. 
He is laying these in mud, too, for his winter’s shelter. 
His example is being widely followed in Dixmude and 
surrounding villages, and Flanders’ mud is playing an im- 
portant part in the making of temporary homes until new 
materials can be obtained in the spring. 
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Replica of Historic French Structure 
Planned for San Francisco 


A donation of $320,000 has been offered by A. B 
Spreckels and Alma Spreckels, his wife, to the San Fran- 
cisco Park Commission for the erection of a building to 
be devoted to art treasures in Alta Plaza, at Jackson, 
Scott, Clay and Steiner streets. It is given as a consid- 
eration of beautification and patriotism and to promote 
useful ends and will be dedicated as a memorial to the 
American soldiers and sailors who died in the world war 
and to the purposes of art and culture in San Francisco 
and to coming generations. 

The building is designed as a complete reproduction of 
the celebrated Palace of the Legion of Honor at Paris, one 
of the architectural glories of Europe. The structure will 
probably be called “The California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor.” It will be a one-story building, with part 
basement, will include a court of honor and will occupy 
an area of 175 by 200 feet. 

The materials will be reinforced concrete, faced with 
stone. 

Henry Guillaume, architect of the French building at 
the I915 exposition, is the designer, assisted by George 
Applegarth, of this city. On its completion Mr. and Mrs. 
Spreckels will provide a nucleus of art contents by giving 
many pieces of sculpture and paintings by the famous 
artists of the world. 


Paris Housing Shortage 


Although approximately 300,000 persons desire to rent 
apartments and are living in hotels and lodgings in Paris, 
little building is going on, according to the Era Nouvelle, 
a recently established newspaper. Virtually all the con- 
struction work in progress, it is said, is confined to moving 
picture houses, stores and sheds. 

When the war began there were about 1000 buildings 
being erected and most of these were left unfinished. In 
1915 work on 130 was commenced while in 1916 ground 
was broken for 200. During the year since the armistice 
was signed only 51 structures have been started. In build- 
ing trades circles it is said that lack of labor and materials 
and high prices have precluded extensive developments. 


Chicago Architects Have Lectures 
on Furniture 


Period furniture has become such an important feature 
in the work of the architects that the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects has arranged for a 
series of illustrated lectures, the first to be given on Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 10, at the Chicago Art Institute when 


English furniture decoration will be discussed. Later, Ital- 
ian furniture will be discussed to be followed by lectures 
on other period decorations. Director Eggers of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute will also speak on the Interpendence of 
Arts, and Miss Belle Walker, a local sculptress, will discuss 
Sculpture and Its Relation to Architecture. 


National World War Memorial 


(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Congress will be asked to author- 
ize the erection of a national memorial building to honor 
the men and women of America who died in the World 
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War. This action was proposed this week at a meeting 
of the officers and representatives of Army, Marine and 
Navy and welfare organizations. 

In order to support the proposed movement, steps are 
under way to create a national memorial association. It is 
proposed to have Franklin D’Olier, national commander 
of the American Legion, act as chairman. The executive 
board for the Army consists of Major-Generals Leonard 
Wood, James G. Harbord and Charles P. Summerall. 

it has not been determined whether Congress should be 
called upon for a special appropriation or raise the fund 
by popular subscription. 


Chambers Pledge Aid to National 
Foreign Trade Convention 


Local chambers of commerce in all parts of the coun- 
try are taking an active interest in the plans for securing 
delegates to the Seventh National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, which will be held at San Francisco, May 12-15, 
1920, under the auspices of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, the chairman of which is James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation. 

So that the American business men may obtain first 
hand information regarding the market conditions in for- 
eign countries, the Council has invited special trade ad- 
visers from the leading nations of Australia, the Far East 
and South America. The services of these trade advisers 
will, of course, be offered to the convention delegates as a 
part of the regular convention program. 

Information is being furnished by O. K. Davis, secretary 
National Foreign Trade Council, No. 1 Hanover Square, 
New York City. 


Hongkong Constructed in Tiers 


Hongkong is built in three stories after the fashion of 
a Chinese pagoda, states an exchange. There, however, 
the resemblance to a temple ends. For Hongkong is a 
mecca of trade, a stronghold of Anglo-Saxon society and 
a packing box in which Chinese and other varieties of 
orientals are squeezed so tightly that they seem perpetually 
out of breath and used to it. 

This three-layer system of municipal architecture, which 
should be an extremely lucky arrangement according to 
Chinese superstition, is made possible by a hillside rising 
near the harbor. Up this hillside the city seems to have 
backed steadily until it reached the crest, where it stopped 
without attempting to progress down the other side. 


The Value of the Architectural Press 


The practice of architecture is undergoing a change since 
the war, in the opinion of Architect Albert Saxe. 

“The general public is at last awakening to the value of 
architecture to a community,” he said, in discussing what he 
believes is a new interest in the arts. “I have been im- 
pressed with the fact many times recently that the public 
is acquiring a new interest in what architecture really 
means in their lives. The practice of architecture is the 
most comprehensive of all professions, including as it does 
all phases of engineering as well as the arts. To my mind 
this means that America is developing a love for the beau- 
tiful in architecture which will require that future public 
and private improvements must express something more 
than mere utility. And this has come about in no small 
degree through the efforts of our architectural publications.” 
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Width of Streets Same as in 1620 


One thing remains as primitive in 1920 as in 1620 in 
lower Manhattan; the width of streets which, notwith- 
standing that two-story buildings have been superseded 
by those of thirty-two, forty-two, or fifty-two stories, 
still retain in many instances the narrow, inadequate vehi- 
cular and sidewalk accommodations. In order to facili- 
tate the movements of pedestrians and save time and 


money, to say nothing of aggravation, all pedestrians 
should use the right of way known to vehicte traffic. 
“Keep to the right” should be made mandatory by the 


traffic policeman. 


Industrial Art School Formed 


The Silk Association of America has recently urged 
the establishment of industrial art schools to promote a 
high degree of development in industrial art in relation 
to commerce and the general welfare of the country. 
The association points out that it is doing its part in this 
great work through exhibits, competitive prize offers and 
other methods of education, in order that artistic talent 
may be encouraged and stimulated and that all influences 
may be fostered for the advancement of public taste. 

The association recognizes the demand for well-trained 
designers and craftsmen in industry, shows that the de- 
mand is increasing and points out that the supply has 
been inadequately met through lack of proper facilities 
for training. 

The establishment of such schools, in the opinion of 
the association, would fill a long-felt want in silk and other 
artistic industries and would afford an opportunity of 
putting American finished products on an equal footing 
with other nations. 


Labor Plentiful on Coast 


(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 

SEATTLE: Conditions here are satisfactory for an active 
building season. Labor is plentiful, and building labor 
generally is now being employed on the American or open- 
shop plan as the result of the failure of the strike of the 
Allied Building Trades. 

Election of officers of the Washington Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was held here this week. 
The following were chosen: President, Charles Alden, 
Seattle; vice-president for Tacoma, George Gove; vice- 
president for Spokane, L. L. Rand; vice-president for 
Seattle, Harlan Thomas; secretary, F. A. Naramore, 
Seattle; treasurer, E. G. Park, Seattle. 


Competition for Architects’ 
Certificates 


HaArrIspurG, Jan. 17.—The new Board of Examiners 
of Architects named a few months ago by Governor 
Sproul has called upon all the architects of Pennsylvania 
to enter a competition for the designing of the certificates 
to be issued by the commonwealth to architects under the 
registration contemplated by the act of 19109. 

M. I. Kast, of this city, secretary of the board, says 
the idea is to get a design “of a character and -artistic 
quality worthy of the profession.” All architects and de- 
signers have been made eligible to compete, and the board 
has obtained the following architects to act as a jury: 
L. C. C. Zantzinger, Philadelphia; Edgar V. Seeler, Phi*- 
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adelphia; Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia; Reinhardt Demp- 
wolf, York, and Frederick A. Russel, Pittsburgh. The 
designs must be anonymous. However, the name of the 
person submitting the design should be placed in a plain 
envelope. There are two prizes, one of $200 and one of 
$100. Designs must be filed with Mr. Kast on or before 
April 1. 


Pennell’s New Book on Etchers and 
Etching 

A book of the keenest interest to all lovers and col- 
lectors of etchings and of value to any lover of pic- 
tures by reason of its fine reproduction of many of the 
greatest etchings by Whistler, Rembrandt, Merryon and 
Dueveneck, is “Etchers and Etching” by Joseph Pennell 
(Macmillan, N. Y.). The book is a large quarto with 
paper good enough for its illustrations and with a clear 
and elegant typography worthy of its treasures of illus- 
tration. 


Canada Places Time Limit on Sol- 
diers’ Applications for Retraining 


Canada is advising her disabled soldiers to apply for 
vocational training before February 1, 1920. After that 
time only men who are still in hospitals may apply and 
they are given only three months after their discharge 
to file application for retraining. 

The United States Government is not acting so hastily. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education has given, 
and is giving, nation wide publicity to the retraining of 
our disabled service men. Not satisfied with that, the 
Government is doing all in its power to persuade every 
disabled man to take retraining whether he desires it 
or not. 

Canada announces 8000 already trained and 10,000 still 
in training. The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
announces more than 21,000 men now in training and, 
before the opportunity to apply for this training is closed, 
at least 25,000 more applications are expected. 


Uruguay Announces International 
Architectural Competition 


Architects of the United States will be interested to 
learn of the international contest just announced for plans 
for the construction of a convalescent sanitorium to be 
erected at Montevideo, Uruguay. The National Charity 
and Welfare Association of that city has set June 30, 1920, 
as the prescribed date for the submission of tentative archi- 
tectural designs. 

The sanitorium is the bequest of Gustavo Saint Bois. 
It is to be situated on a tract of land owned by the asso- 
ciation at Melilla, Department of Montevideo, and is to be 
devoted exclusively to the cure of convalescents under 
medical care. Patients suffering from rapidly developing 
or chronic diseases or from tuberculosis will not be ad- 
mitted. Convalescents of both sexes and children over the 
age of seven are eligible and it is desired that the buildings 
for the use of men shall be as separate from those for 
women and children as is consistent with efficient adminis- 
tration. It is desirable that space be allowed for the ac- 
commodation of from 150 to 200 persons in each section. 

Special attention must be paid to ventilation so that 
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there may be a constant change of air day and night, and 
to provision for hygiene, baths, etc. A large dining room, 
proportionate kitchen and pantries, reading rooms, ward- 
robes and annexes for the Sisters of Charity (chapels, 
etc.) must be suitably arranged. A separate administra- 
tion building, affording easy access to other buildings, and 
one for the examination of entering and resident patients, 
which shall contain space for a free clinic, are required. 
Isolation wards with complete equipment for patients who 
may contract contagious diseases are necessary for each 
dormitory. A suitable building must also be designed 
for helio-therapy treatment with covered courts (patios) 
or protected spaces for use on rainy days. 

The designs should be plain but attractive and the com- 
bined cost of the building should not exceed 300,000 pesos 
(Uruguayan peso=$1.04 U. S.). Each design must be 
complete. 

The contest will consist of two grades, the first will be 
a general competition, and the second a contest between 
those whose plans were found acceptable in the first. A 
jury composed of the director of the Board of Charity 
and Welfare Association and five architects will decide on 
the merits of the submitted plans and prizes will be 
awarded in both grades. Details as to the plans and other 
features of the competition may be had from the Uru- 
guayan Legation at Washington, D. C. 


Norway’s Housing Exhibition 
(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 


WasHincton, D. C.—American manufacturers of build- 
ing material have been advised of the Norwegian Housing 
and Town Planning Association’s invitation to participate 
in the national exhibition at Christiania, April 19 to May 3. 
Applications for space are now being sent to the American 
Consul General, Marion Letcher. Already certain American 
firms have shipped ready-made homes for the exposition. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich Home Sold 


Mrs. Mathilda Hoyt of New York has sold her estate 


on Washington Street, Canton, consisting of a large 
Colonial house, garage and three acres of land, to John 
H. Bissell of Keokuk, Iowa. The house is more than 
one hundred years old and at one time was the home of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the well-known writer. 


Personal 
F. S 


S. Montgomery, for the past six years advertising 
manager, National Metal Molding Co., Pittsburgh, and 
prior to that for several years district manager in charge 
of the Atlanta office of the same company, tendered his 
resignation, which took effect Dec. 31. He is now asso- 
ciated with the Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York City. Mr 
Montgomery’s successor has not been announced. 


After a two months’ extended tour of the important 
cities of the East, studying types of new buildings by per- 
sonal observation, Andrew C. P. Willatzen, architect, has 
returned to Seattle, Wash., where he has practiced his pro- 
fession for the past twelve years. Included in the itin- 
erary of Mr. Willatzen were the following points, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, D. C., Kan 
sas City, St. Louis, Savannah and New Orleans. 
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News from Various Sources 


The list of war criminals to be demanded by the Allies 
for trial has been considerably revised and reduced from 
the originally proposed 1,200 to about 300, according to 
the Daily Mail. 

* 

Otrawa, OnTARIO.—For the twelve months ending Nov, 
30 there were 114,768 immigrants entered Canada. Of 
these 54,641 came from the British Isles and 52,141 from 
the United States. 


San Francisco won the Democratic National Conven- 
tion for 1920 on the first ballot of the National Committee 
sitting in its quadrennial session. The convention will be 
called to order at noon June 28. 

* * * 

United States Bureau of Standards tests have shown 
that concrete made with coarse gravel withstands heat 
with less danger of disintegration if protected by a coating 
of cement an inch thick reinforced with wire mesh. 

Dispatches from France state that the entire road 
construction program in that country will cost nearly two 
billion francs, which, it is estimated, will give France a 
road system superior to the one she had before the war. 

* * cd 

Senator John J. Dunnigan, Democrat, of New York State 
Legislature, has proposed a bill authorizing cities to create 
dwelling house commissions, acquire lands and erect houses 
to be rented at cost. It was referred to the Cities Com- 
mittee. 

The gigantic Vickers airplane “Vigilant,” with which 
the Royal Air Force has been experimenting secretly, car- 
ries 100 passengers or their equivalent in an enormous 
number of bombs and has six engines which develop 4,000 
horse-power. The airplanes have an extraordinary wing 
surface. 

a * * 

Cotumsus, Onto.—The State Board of Administration 
has made an offer of $75,000 for the land and $150,000 for 
buildings at Ancor, near Cincinnati, where a Government 
nitrate plant was started during the war. There are 500 
acres of land with improvements. It is proposed to locate 
one of the State institutions on the tract. 

K ok * 

By way of relieving the housing situation in New South 

Wales, a contract was made with America to erect concrete 


. houses, with a guarantee to turn out a cottage a week for 


every 50 ordered. The cost of these houses is estimated 
at $2,187 on $243 worth of land, which would render the 
homes within the means of the workingman. 


High wage demands of garment industry workers were 
blamed for the “almost prohibitive prices of ready-to-wear 
goods” before the committee which Gov. Smith of New 
York recently named to investigate the differences between 
the employers and employees in the garment industry, 
when the committee held the first hearing in the City Hall 
recently. 

i ey oa 

Two large theatres, chiefly for the presentation of mov- 
ing pictures, are contemplated for Melbourne, and the serv- 
ices of the best known American theatre architects en- 
gaged for their construction and equipment, which is to 
comprise all the newest features from the home of the 
moving picture—America. The costs of these two build- 
ings are estimated at $2,430,000 and $1,458,000. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special Correspondents 
in Prominent Regional Centers 





Federal Reserve System Reports on Financial Situation 


HE 

f the business and financial conditions for January, 

in which they find heavier trade demands and greater 

properity than has before been known, but the review calls 

particular attention to the shortened lending power and 
uneasy credit situation. 

As relating to the labor situation, this review is most 
encouraging. It states: “There has been an evident im- 
provement in general labor conditions during the month. 
In the East and North employment is reported as being 
full, and labor is said to be in a more contented mood 
than for some time past. High wages and generally 
satisfactory conditions of employment are given as the 
reasons for this improvement. At some manufacturing 
centers efforts are made to increase wages on the ground 
that higher living costs make them necessary, but this 
argument in behalf of higher wages is apparently losing 
its force, employers feeling that the strong demand for 
luxuries indicates that there is a large surplus of buying 
power in the hands of consumers.” 


banks of the Federal Reserve have made a review 


IRON AND STEEL 


HE report states that the production of the iron and 
steel industry has reached high record levels. The 
mills, however, are far behind their contracts and the 
fabricators are so heavily sold that they are not able to 
quote for definite deliveries. The demands are phenom- 
enal: for new plants and power companies in this country, 
for office and apartment buildings in Japan, for rails in 
Siam, for the government’s housing projects in Rome, etc., 
etc. 

\n announcement from the Iron and Steel Trade of the 
North of England shows a situation like our own. The 
capacity for production has been doubled since 1914, but 
there are 80,000 tons of finished steel lying at the works. 
If the railways could take away the output the production 
which is now below that of 1914 could be enormously in- 
creased. 

This does not indicate reduced prices. And with the 
steel there follows to a greater or less extent the demand 
and prices of everything else in building supplies. The 
price fabric in the building field represents more closely 
the result of supply on demand than do the ranges in other 
fields 


DEPRESSION OF MARKETS 


RAIN, cotton, stocks and money values may quickly 

react to the demoralized condition of foreign ex- 
change; but the objection of Europeans to paying high 
prices for dollars with which to purchase American goods 
will have—if any effect—that of the remotest sympathy 
upon the markets of American building materials. In the 
first place, if the Europeans need our steel, it is a raw 
material, and representing as it does an investment of 
capital rather than an expenditure for current consumption 
—they would purchase at any price they can possibly pay. 
In the second place, the internal requirements for building 
are what might be called an accumulated demand; if our 
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requirements for bread of last year were not fully satisfied 
we have to a certain extent gotten over it. We have not 
accumulated an added need, as we have for apartment 
houses and factories. In the third place, the markets are 
much less speculative than those suffering depression 
through liquidation—if indeed they be speculative at all. 
\nd so, although the prices for building materials must 
ultimately feel the effect of so general a disturbance, the 
relations between the cause and such an effect are so 
remote and involved that by the time they become evident 
they will have a hardening, 
debasing one. 


reassuring effect rather than a 


FoREIGN EXCHANGE 


HE foreign exchange situation, which is at present so 

much in the public eye, is more a matter of finance, 
than of economics, but it has its ultimate effect upon our 
local markets. With the high value of the dollar as it 
exists at present in Europe, it will be natural for the 
Europeans to reduce to as low a level as possible their 
purchases in this country and to sell as much as possible 
in order to acquire these abnormally valued dollars. And 
while, as is emphasized in the newspapers, this will rapidly 
lower the value of our exchange from its present fantastic 
height, it witl also increase the quantity of goods available 
for sale in this country and prices will naturally fall. 

This does not happen over-night, and the long and wide- 
spread anticipation of such reductions in prices (which may 
prove to be disappointingly slight) gives the elasticity by 
which our markets will reach such a consummation with- 
out shock. 

With the more even balance of exchange and of the 
prices paid for supplies between this country and Europe 
it follows that in order for our products to be able to 
compete with those of other nations the factor of labor 
costs must also to some extent parallel theirs. If it does 
not there will be an influx of foreign labor which will 
bring them down. Indeed, it is a question whether such 
a fundamental law could be denied “its action. 

THE UrcGency For Propuction 

HE foreign exchange situation, however interesting it 

may be in its many ramifications, is as yet remote 
from the field of practical economics in this country, and 
it is particularly remote from the construction industry. 
But uneasiness is infectious. It spreads through the stock 
exchanges and the produce exchanges; gossip becomes 
more and more fictitious until it becomes # mighty hubbub. 
Borrowing trouble is all very well in Wall Street, where 
they will borrow anything they can get their hands on, 
but it is out of place among those who are handling actual 
materials and developing them into actual wealth. 

[f a man needs to be uneasy about something, let him 
fear that our industries will relax their present efforts 
to keep abreast of the demands. Everywhere, all over the 
world, more goods are needed, or—which amounts to the 
same thing—a distribution of the goods which are already 
availab‘e or being made available. 


Tilbury docks are 
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blockaded, and so are the grain elevators of America; 
people are starving in Austria and shelterless in many of 
our American cities. Foreign trade doesn’t balance so 
easily as foreign exchange, but it balances, nevertheless. 
The consumers’ needs which are apparent everywhere 
must be filled if we are to rebuild our commercial fabric. 

The time may be ripe for retrenchment in speculation 
and luxuries, but it is no time for conservatism among 
those who manufacture, deal in, or supply such an essential 
as the roofs which cover us. They know it. They realize 
there is no way to go but ahead, and at full speed. When 
a fellow crawled up out of the trenches a couple of years 
ago and got a good look at no-man’s land, he knew at 
once that there was only one way to go, and that was 
toward Berlin, and he went. It is possible that our indus- 
tries are going to get into a similar situation (the word 
“panic” is being mentioned in hushed tones), but if they 
do get out into a “no-man’s land” they will do just the 
same thing: they will go ahead—and for the same reason— 
that there is nowhere else to go. A man may feel “yellow,” 
but he goes just the same. 


Tue GENERAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE CoUNTRY 


N its review of conditions, the Federal Reserve Bank 

gives a canvass of the important factors as they appear 
to the several districts. Of these we give the following 
résumé: 

District No. 1 says: “never in the histcry of the mercan- 
tile life of New England was Christmas trade so enormous 
and never was purchasing power exercised with such ex- 
travagance,” but “in spite of the orgy of spending, the 
people of New England have put into its savings institu- 
tions during the last year approximately $190,000,000. 
There is no reason to become pessimistic with respect to 
existing conditions.” 

District No. 3 reports: “manufacturing con- 
tinues in large volume.” The retail trade is “in excess 
of last January. The stores report difficulty in procur- 
ing supplies, due to heavy demand. Collections are excel- 
lent and cash payments comprise a large part of total 
(This is Philadelphiza.) 

District No. 4 (Cleveland) says: that the present de- 
mands for manufactured products have not reached the 
zenith and that foreign trade is rapidly developing. 

District No. 5 (Richmond): “The end of the year 
brings a repetition of the reports of unprecedented pros- 
perity. Farmers, merchants, manufacturers and bankers 
have all had record years. Collections were never better 
and many old accounts have been liquidated.” 

District No. 6 (Atlanta) says: “the public mind is giv- 
ing more thought to the economic situation. There has 
been little if any slackening in the wholesale cr retail 
trade during January. All lines report very limited stocks 
on hand and new supplies difficult to obtain.” 


business 
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District No. 7 (Chicago): “The demand for commodi- 
ties outruns any possibility of providing a supply. The 
general volume of business in the Middle West continues 
at a high level. Farming communities continue to enjoy 
the prosperity which has resulted from several years of 
very high prices. Nevertheless there is running through 
the banking mind the thought that this country cannot 
long continue the extraordinary volume of foreign ex- 
ports, while there has been a rather liberal use of credits 
in all lines.” 

District No. 8 (St. Louis) says that “the holiday trade 
was in many instances unprecedented, while prices con- 
tinued high. Demand for money is at record levels and 
collections good.” 

District No. 9 (Minneapolis) reports “there is sufficient 
work for all who care to work. Factories are running 
full time and booking all the orders they can fill. There 
is a continuous demand for larger supply of skilled labor.” 

District No. 10 (Kansas City) that 1919 was a 
record year for business effort and that at the opening of 
the new year the business situation continues active. The 
tremendous buying power of the people has continued. 

District No. 12 (San Francisco) reports no strikes or 
labor disturbances are in progress, that bank clearings 
have increased. Retail trade continues active, averaging 45 
per cent greater than in December, 1919, and there is a 
strong demand for all c‘asses of products. 

“The housing situation in the Middle West continues 
to be fundamentally important,” says the statement of the 
Federal Reserve Board. “In the Kansas City district the 
year 1919 recorded an increase of 130 per cent over 1918, 
the estimated cost of new buildings amounting to more 
than $64,000,000. In district No. 1 the period of building 
postponement has apparently been passed, immediate ne- 
cessities being of such urgent character that they must be 
met. It is predicted that the current year will break all 
records. Certain classes of materials, however, seem to 
be absolutely impossible to deliver. In the Philadelphia 
district a good volume of demand for many classes of ma- 
terials is reported. Stocks of lumber on hand are scanty. 
In Chicago the structural trades are operating at one-half 
normal speed owing to inability to obtain structural steel. 
Prohibitive prices and extreme scarcity control the brick 
situation. In Attanta district the demard for lumber is in 
excess of the supply and prices continue very high. Taking 
the country as a whole, the characteristics of the situation 
are extremely strong demand for building materials, par- 
ticularly for lumber, and very low stocks, coupled with 
unfavorable transportation conditions which have prevented 
deliveries. Early spring building operations will be corre- 
spondingly difficult. 

This doesn’t look as though we were up against it, or 
that it was time to hibernate. It looks, rather, as though 
everybody had got to get into the game and dig. 


says 
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CONSIDERABLE PROTECTION TO THE 
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Successful Building in Stucco 
IV.—Wood Lath on Frame Wall Construction 


TUCCO on wood lath applied to balloon fram- 
ing is a well known type of construction and 
has been in use for many years. The effect 

of metal lath on its continued use is problematical. 
At the outset it was claimed by some that the in- 
troduction of metal lath would cause the gradual 
elimination of wood lath for exterior use. 
facts have not sustained this contention. 
To-day the use of wood lath as a base for stucco 
is strongly advocated by some and as strongly 
condemned by others. Economy forms one of the 
important factors in its use. Because of the lack 
of definite information, it does not seem good pol- 
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icy unconditionally to condemn the use of wood 
lath for this purpose. Several details of construc- 
tion are pointed out and illustrated in this article, 
which, if carefully observed, will tend to reduce 
the probability of unsatisfactory results. 

The wood lath most generally used for stucco 
work is identical with that employed for interior 
plastering. Conditions to which this material is 
subjected when used as a base for exterior stucco 
are more severe than when employed in interior 
work. The fact that wood lath has proven satisfac- 
tory in the latter case is no criterion by which one 
may accurately judge its fitness for exterior use. 
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Well seasoned wood although possessing a slight 
moisture content, is still capable of absorbing con- 
siderable water. Therefore after the applica- 
tion of cement stucco, water will be absorbed by 
the wood lath. This will cause a volumetric change 
in the jiath, commonly termed swelling. Such 
swelling is not always the direct cause of the stucco 
cracking, since this is usually in a plastic state 
when swelling occurs. 

During the process of setting, the combination 
of water and cement results in chemical action and 
much of the water in the original mix takes a 
crystaline form, known as water of crystallization. 
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CORRECT METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION WHERE 
STUCCO BOARD IS APPLIED DIRECT TO 
STUDS. NOTE BREAK IN JOINTS 


If the stucco mix is stiff (a dry mix), practically 
all the water used in mixing is taken up by this 
chemical process and the wood lath may even yield 
some of the moisture previously absorbed. On 
the other hand when wet mixes are used, there 
is an excess of water and the lath remains damp 
for a considerable period after the stucco has set. 
This excess water must be gotten rid of by evap- 
oration. When hot weather prevails the stucco dries 
out, the wood lath shrinks, twists, and causes the 
stucco to crack. In order to avoid swelling of the 
lath after the stucco has been placed, it is advisable 
to spray the lath prior to applying the first plaster 
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coat. The lath should not be saturated so that 
water remains standing on the surface. Only an 
amount which can be readily absorbed should be 
used. The tendency is to use an excess. 

A weak point and one where cracks are especi- 
ally liable to occur exists at each corner of the 
building. Here there is a shrinking away in two 
directions at right angles to each other. The 
remedy requires that the corner posts of the tim- 
ber frame be chamfered and a vertical strip of 
metal lath at least six inches wide lapping the 
ends of the wood lath be wrapped around each cor- 
ner post. This is illustrated on page 91. 

In most cases it is not practicable to provide 
just sufficient water in the stucco mix for setting 
purposes, since such a mixture would be too dry 
to be workable. Hence, the problem of reducing 
the liability of cracks from wood shrinkage has, 
during recent years, received considerable atten- 
tion and careful study. 

Investigations indicate that the use of a nar- 
rower lath laid with wider keying space and more 
firmly nailed to the furring strips will produce 
better results with a cement stucco. A_ keying 
space between the lath at least one-half inch wide 
is recommended. 

The use of an integral water-proofing material 
in the final cost is to be advocated, provided the 
material used is one manufactured by a reputable 
concern and has real merit. The durability of 
the construction will be increased by reducing the 
absorption of moisture by the stucco. In fact the 
durability of stucco, irrespective of the base, de- 
pends largely on this point. 

In an endeavor to provide a better form of con- 
struction when wood lath is used, buildings have 
been built with the lath arranged lattice fashion. 
So far as can be judged at this time, this arrange- 
ment is not advisable. The results reported by the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, PD. C., so far 
as they relate to test panels with stucco on wood 
lath, show that nearly all such test panels developed 
large cracks. The tests indicate that counter lath- 
ing (in which the laths are applied lattice fashion), 
produces no more satisfactory results than plain 
lathing. As this latter construction is considerably 
more expensive, and without special merit to com- 
pensate for the increased cost, there seems to be no 
good reason for further specifying it. 

The wood frame of the building should be built 
as described in Article III, published in the issue 
of December 17, 1919. After the application of 
the sheathing boards, the weather-proof paper 
should be placed and over this 1” x 2” furring 
strips, set vertically and spaced 12 inches on cen- 
ters should be nailed. The wood lath are then laid 
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horizontally and nailed to the furring strips, break- 
ing joints vertically every twelfth lath. Each lath 
should be nailed at every furring strip with 4d. 
nails. The proper nailing of the lath is most im- 
portant. In nailing the furring strips, 6d. nails 
driven not over 8 inches apart are necessary. At 
the corners the metal lath previously recommended, 
must be firmly stapled over the wood lath with 
1% inch by 14 gage galvanized staples. 

While pointing out the precautions to be taken 
when wood lath is used, the writer believes that 
Portland cement stucco on ordinary wood lath is 
not a wise investment. Much better and more per- 
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nailed directly to the studding. This, of course, 
materially reduces the cost. When such material 
is applied directly to the studding, the lath should 
be placed horizontally, and the vertical joints 
broken every four feet; if used with sheathing 
laid horizontally, the lath should then be placed 
vertically, unless attached to furring strips over 
the sheathing. A safe rule to follow is to lay the 
lath at right angles to the under surface on which 
it is nailed. 

While the subject of the magnesite stucco will 
be fully treated in a subsequent article, it is advis- 
able at this point to state that in many of the struc- 
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\ STUCCO AND HALF TIMBER HOUSE AT MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 


MAGNESITE STUCCO ON WOOD LATH 
AND HAS ADEQUATE OVERHANG. 


manent results can be obtained by the use of metal 
lath applied as recommended in the previous article. 

In treating this subject, cognizance must be taken 
of that type of construction now becoming quite 
popular, in which dovetailed wood lath is backed 
up by a weather-proof membraneous material, in- 
tegral with the construction. The lath is cut in 
four foot lengths and the material shipped in rolls. 

In such form it is easy to handle and after de- 
livery can be conveniently applied to the timber 
frame work. It is believed that a more substantial 
structure results when sheathing boards are in- 
corporated in this type of construction, but many 
buildings have been erected utilizing such material 


WITH COMPOSITION WEATHER PROOF BACKING. 
STONE FOUNDATION WALLS 
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ROOF IS OF SLATE, 
ARE CARRIED SLIGHTLY ABOVE GRADE 
tures in which wood lath has been used with entire 
success, the over coating was composed of magne- 
site stucco. No water, but a liquid chemical is 
used in mixing this material for application and 
it adheres firmly to the wood. Ordinary lath laid 
with a keying space of only % inch appears to 
give good results. Due to its toughness and non- 
freezing qualities, the danger of cracking, even 
when applied in cold weather, is remote. On some 
of the governmental housing developments mag- 
nesite stucco was placed at temperatures consider- 
ably below zero, and no cracking occurred. 

The argument in favor of wood lath as a base 
for stucco is mainly economy of construction. 
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Those against its use are its liability to crack and 
its lack of fire resistance. A wide field still-exists 
for its use, and with proper precautions fairly sat- 
isfactory results should be attained. 

Many architects and builders have found the 
combination of wood lath (or wood lath mounted 
on weather-proof backing), and magnesite stucco 
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STUCCO BOND COMPOSED OF 
DOVE-TAILED LATH WITH 
COMPOSITION WEATHER- 

PROOF BACKING 


to give entirely satisfactory results, at the same 
time permitting greater economy than could be ob- 
tained with other forms of construction. As al- 
ready stated, this type has been used in many 
large housing developments, and so far as_ can 
be observed at the present time, no serious defects 
are evident. 

Further investigation will no doubt reveal that 
additional modifications and improvements in pres- 
ent methods of construction are necessary to the 
end that stucco on wood lath may be used with con- 
dence where, due to existing conditions, such a 
type of construction is deemed advisable. 


Protective Metallic Coatings for the 


Rustproofing of Iron and Steel 


NDER the above tile the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards have issued circular No. 80, which 
gives the results of exhaustive study relative to the 
corrosion of iron and steel and the relative values 
of various materials used for forming metallic coat- 
ings to protect the base metal from corrosion. 
Among the various types of coatings treated in 
this paper are zinc, aluminum, tin, lead, and their 
alloys, copper, nickel, cobalt ‘and brass. The vari- 
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ous methods of application of the coatings and 
their relative merits are described, as well as the 
preparation of the surface before the application 
of such coatings. 


At the conclusion of the paper eight recom- 
mendations are given which are worthy of careful 
These are as follows: 

1. Zine coatings should be given preference over 
all others when the object of the coating is pro- 
tection against corrosion only. 


note. 
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2. For general use on large, smooth surfaces, 
sheets, rods, wires, pipes, etc., the hot-dipped zinc 
coatings are entirely satisfacory, although some of 
the other processes are more economical in the 
amount of zinc used. On articles which must be 
sharply bent or shaped, too heavy coatings of this 
hot-dipped type should not be used on account of 
the tendency of the coating to flake off at such 
points. 

3. One ounce of zine per square foot of surface 
exposed (0.0017 inch thickness) may be considered 
as satisfactory for most purposes, but less may be 
sufficient if evenly distributed. 

4. Of the different types of zinc coatings the hot 
dipped and sherardized are not to be recommended 
for hardened and tempered steels (springs. etc.) : 
the plated zinc and the sherardized coatings are 
both recommended for accurately machined parts ; 
the “spray” coatings are valuable for large or com- 
plex parts which must be coated in situ or after 
assembling. 

5. For indoor and to a limited extent outdoor 
use, for parts which are so placed as to be easily 
inspected and which are kept well oiled, other coat- 
ings than zine (e.g., the oxide and other black 
finishes) may be used. For severe services zinc only 
should be depended upon. 

6. In general, nothing is gained, from the stand- 
point of resistance to corrosion, by first coating an 
article with copper, or a similar metal, and then 
finishing with zinc. If a zine coating is to have a 
black finish, black nickel may be used as a finish. 

7. The use of oil, and like substances, on any 
type of coating is to be strongly recommended. 
The life of zinc coatings, particularly those of a 
porous character, may be prolonged almost indefi- 
nitely by periodically oiling them. 

8. The time required for the appearance of rust 
on zinc-coated articles when exposed to salt spray 
may in a general way be taken as an indication of 
whether or not the coating is satisfactory for out- 
door exposure, e.g—24 hours, unsatisfactory; 48 
to 72 hours, satisfactory for mild exposure, and 96 
to 144 hours, satisfactory for severe exposure. 

Copies of this circular may be obtained without 
charge upon application to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Department 


Association, Washington, D. C., January 
13 and 14, 1920 


ELEGATES to the recent convention of 

the National Public Works Association 

left here with full realization of the gi- 
gantic task that confronts proponents of the plan 
to a For the 
most significant development of the conference 
was the acknowledgment that the time was not 
ripe to urge the immediate enactment of the Jones- 
Reavis bill. It was tactfully admitted that organ- 
ized architects, engineers and contractors could 
not immediately successfully push the measure 
through Congress. Rather than being discouraged, 
however, those interested are more determined than 
ever to accomplish this much needed governmental 


create new Federal department. 


reform. 

That the majority of congressmen have little or 
no knowledge of the tremendous effect of such a 
measure has been definitely determined. The del- 


egates devoted considerable time to a_ personal 
canvass of their representatives at the Capitol. 
Comparative reports showed that the legislators 


were generally open to argument. They claimed 
that their constituents must have a word to say in 
the matter. It was at the conclusion of these inter- 
views that the delegates knew that their obvious 
task of enlisting outside help was no easy one. 

The direct outcome of these enlightening visits 
to the Capitol was the passage of a resolution ad- 
mitting civic and industrial organizations to par- 
ticipate in the movement. Furthermore, 1t was 
decided to make the National Public Works De- 
partment Association permanent for the purpose 
of conducting nation-wide propaganda in behalf 
of the proposed bill. 

There were 95 delegates at the conference held 
at the Hotel Willard, Jan. 13-14, representing 
societies with an aggregate membership (elim- 
inating obvious duplications), of 90,000. The 
American Institute of Architects had four repre- 
sentatives: FE. J. Russell of St. Louis, Mo., member 
of committee on resolutions; E. W. Donn, Jr., of 
this city, member of committee on text of bill; 
Waddy B. Wood of this city, member of commit- 
tee on new organizations and E. C. Kemper, execu- 
tive secretary of the A. I. A. M. O. Leighton, 
chairman of the executive committee on the Na- 
tional Public Works Department Association, 
presided at the meetings. He discussed the neces- 
sity for co-ordination of various government 
bureaus for economy and efficiency. 
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Congressman C. Frank Reavis, one of the au- 
thors of the bill, declared that the Government of 
the United States was the worst managed busi- 
ness in the world. He pointed out the advantages 
of the proposed legislation for a reorganization 
of the Department of the Interior into a Depart- 
ment of Public Works. It was his contention that 
great savings could be effected with a specialized 
organization to do all the technical work for 
the Government, thus eliminating competitive 
bureaus. He predicted that the economies under 
the proposed bill would amount to $250,000,000 
annually. 

Gen. R. C. Marshall, chief, construction division, 
of the U. S. Army, advocated the standardization 
of all specifications covering every material that 
enters into Federal construction projects. The 
army officer claimed that the adoption of standard 
specifications and centralized control over all pur- 
chases was largely responsible for the remarkable 
success of his division during the war. He be- 
lieves a Department of Public Works could estab- 
lish a standard specification in Government work 
which would insure both safety and economy 
of design. This address will appear in a later 
issue. 

Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois addressed 
a paper to the convention outlining his efforts to 
co-ordinate state departments and bureaus. He 
grouped several independent commissions and 
other state organizations under one head known 
as the Department of Public Works and Buildings. 
He held fast to the theory that “it is individuals 
who do things, and not boards or commissions.” 
The Governor found that the inauguration of a 
budget system for the state worked wonders. For 
the purpose of illustrating the savings brought 
about by this department, .Mr. Lowden stated that 
the general property tax rate for State purposes 
had fallen twenty per cent. 

Commenting upon the proposed transfer of vari- 
ous bureaus, the fate of the bureau of education 
was discussed in a lively fashion. The conference 
decided to let Congress handle the matter in its 
own way without suggestion from the supporters 
of the measure. 

A digest of the Jones-Reavis bill and reasons 
for the proposals have been prepared in pamphlet 
form and are now being distributed to all co- 
operating agencies. 
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Correct Building of Chimneys and Flues 


By FRANKLIN H. WENTWoRTH* 


N connection with the construction of chimneys, 

and with a view to reducing the fire hazard, it 
is urged that the following recommendations be ob- 
served in chimney and flue construction, 

Build all chimneys from the ground up. 


None 
of their weight should be carried by anything ex- 
cept their proper foundations. Foundations should 
be at least 12 inches wider all around than the area 
of the chimney and be started well below the frost 
line. 

No chimney should be started or built upon any 
floor or beam of wood. When a chimney is to be 
cut off below, in whole or part, it should be en- 
tirely supported by brick or stone work, or steel 
construction, properly erected from the ground up. 
The practice of supporting chimneys or flues on 
wooden or iron brackets, or iron stirrups, however 
carefully devised, is hazardous. A_ small fire 
around the base from any cause may drop the flue 
and allow draft for rapid spread of fire. 

Build all chimneys to a point at least 3 feet above 
flat roofs, and 2 feet above the ridge of peaked 
roofs. 

Under no circumstances should the brick work of 
the chimney be extended out over the roof by the 
projection of the course of brick nearest to it. 
Such a shoulder or overhanging projection will in- 
evitably cause cracks in the chimney in case the 
chimney settles, the roof in such event lifting the 
upper portion by means of the overhang, or shoul- 
der, and causing a crack at the most dangerous of 
all places. The chimney should be carried up of 
uniform thickness to the top, copper flashing being 
relied upon to prevent leaks at the joint with the 
root. 

Never build a chimney wall less than eight inches 
in thickness, and use only cement mortar up to the 
first floor and above the roof line. 

Chimneys with but 4-inch exterior walls are 
commonly permitted, and if lined with fire clay are 
reasonably safe, but they frequently crack and are 
also easily chilled, which causes a bad draft. 
Where fireplaces are built of stone, the minimum 
thickness of the wall should be 12 inches. 

The upper part of chimney walls may be only 
four inches in thickness, from a point at least six 
inches above the roof to the top of chimney, pro- 
vided the chimney be capped with terra cotta, stone 


*Secretary, National Fire Protection Association. 


or cement, or the bricks are carefully bonded or 
anchored together. 

The best coping is a three-inch bluestone, and it 
is important to see that the holes cut in the cap- 
stone correspond in size with the flues, otherwise 
shoulders will be formed and the draft of the flue 
interfered with. 

In brick buildings the walls of buildings when 
not less than 13 inches in thickness may form part 
of chimney or flue. In no case should a chimney or 
flue be corbeled out more than 3 inches from the 
wall, and in all cases the corbeling should consist 
of at least five courses of brick. Flues in party 
walls should not extend beyond the center of said 
walls. 

3uild all chimneys large enough to give a sep- 
arate flue for each fire, using fire clay or terra- 
cotta tile linings at least one inch in thickness. 

The fire clay lining is not subject to disintegra- 
tion by any of the ordinary flue gases. 

The lining should be put in as the flue is con- 
structed, using great care to see that the joints 
in same are carefully made. 

When two or more separate flues are provided in 
chimney, the division walls between flues may be 
only four inches in thickness. 

Two connections to a single flue will result in 
fire from one communicating to the opening,of the 
other, and thousands of fires have originated in 
this manner. 

Flues in throat capacity should not be less than 
eight inches square on the inside, and for fire- 
places in which wood is to be used they should be 
eight by twelve inches (or bettér, 12x12 inches) in 
the clear. A good rule is to make the flue size 
not less than one-tenth the area of the fireplace 
opening. Green or unseasoned firewood will re- 
quire a flue of this size to insure a good draft and 
prevent smoking. The furnace flue should also 
be not less than eight by twelve inches in any case. 

Be careful to see that the flues are properly 
built. Faults cannot be remedied: afterwards. All 
flues should be as nearly vertical as possible. 

Masons are often careless about lining the flue 
even where the specifications call for it, and are 
apt to omit it until they get to the straight part of 
the flue. This makes the flue dangerous at its hot- 
test point, near the fireplace, especially if it be sur- 
rounded by only four inches of brickwork. Make 
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sure that the flue lining is carried up from the 
throat of the fireplace. 

Where flue linings are not provided, be careful 
to see that all joints are struck smooth on the in- 
side, and that projections of bricks or mortar are 
not allowed, and also that no pargeting nor plaster- 
ing of the inside of the flue is permitted under any 
circumstances. The plastering is liable to fall 
afterward under the influence of heat and rain, and 
not only stop up the flue, but tear out the plaster 
between the joints of the bricks. The flue lining 
will prove the cheapest in the end, for it will main- 
tain a smooth throat and thus discourage nest- 
building by chimney swallows. 

All flues in every building should be properly 
cleaned and all rubbish removed, and the flues left 
smooth on the inside upon the completion of the 
building. 


HEARTH 


TRIMMER 2 /PACE 


PLAN 


Do not run floor joists or other woodwork into 
chimneys or flues nor allow wood casing, lathing 
or furring within two inches of chimneys. All 
spaces between the chimney and the wooden beams 
should be solidly filled with mortar, mineral wool 
or other incombustible material. 

Where the chimney breast over the fireplace or 
mantel is furred out and finished with lath and 
plaster, only metal lath should be used. If the 
mantel is of wood, it should not project far enough 
to be blistered or ignited. Care should be exer- 
cised in its selection. 

All floor timbers should be “trimmed” clear of 
the hearths and brick work of the chimney, so as 
not to be in contact with it at any point. 

This is easily secured by “header” beams, car- 
ried in front of the fireplace and at least twenty 
inches from the chimney breast, supported by the 
“trimmer” beams, which enter the wall on each 
side of the chimney, as shown in the illustration. 
These should not approach the side of the chimney 
closer than four inches. The intervening “tail” 
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beams are mortised into the header. Where more 
than three tail beams are framed into the header, 
however, it should be supported in iron stirrups 
by which the weight is carried on the trimmer 
beams without mortising into them by “tenon and 
tusk” joints, which sacrifice material and carrying 
capacity. In this way the floor beams are free 
of contact with chimney flues. All hearths should 
be laid on trimmer arches of brick or a reinforced 
concrete slab carried across from the chimney 
breast to the header beam, so that the hearth shall 
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SECTION 


not rest upon or near wooden beams in any case. 
The length of trimmer arches should not be less 
than the width of the chimney breasts nor their 
width less than 20 inches in any case measured 
from the face of the chimney breasts. 

Line fireplaces with fire brick or cast iron. 

When a heater is placed in a fireplace, the hearth 
should be the full width of the heater, and the 
mantels should be non-combustible. Fireplaces 
should never be closed with a wood fireboard; 
nor should a wood mantel or other woodwork be 
exposed back of a “summer piece”; the iron work 
of the latter should be placed against the brick or 
stone work of the fireplace. 
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STAIN YOUR OUTSIDE WOODWORK 
Stained with Cabot’s Creosote — shingles, siding, half-timbers, trel- 
Stains : lises, pergolas, sheds, fences with 
Cc. H. Bebb and C. F. Gould, = 


Architects, Seattle, Wash. ; CABOT’S CREOSO TE STAINS 


The rich, transparent coloring effects are more appropriate and beau- 
tiful than any other colorings, and they wear better, cost less, and are 
easier to apply. “Painty” effects spoil the beauty of the wood, and 
paint costs twice as much. The creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood. Don’t buy stains that smell ‘of kerosene; they are dangerously 
inflammable. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the coun- 

try. Send for stained wood samples; free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 


Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains, Conserve Wood 
Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing. 


























P AND YACHT JOINERY 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK SH! 

saan AND CABINET woRK PERIOD MANTELS. STAIRWAYS 
CHURCH, BANK AND OFFICE SPECIAL FURNITURE AND 
INTERIORS AND CARVINGS REPRODUCTIONS TO ORDER 


THE HARRIMAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION HARRIMAN 
WORKS AT HARRIMAN. NEW YORK QUA ee i a 


WOODWORK 


New York Orrice 
475 FietH AvENvE 
TELEPHONE, MURRAY MIL 6762 























Furnished with flat wired glass up to and 


including the 72 in. size. 
Metal top with sliding sleeve damper. NOTICE SLIDING SLEEVE DAMPER 
(Patented) (Patented) 


BURT VENTILATORS 


are unusual in that they not only carry off the impure air, but 
also serve as skylights. 




















When severe weather necessitates closing the ventilators the Burt 
may be closed without loss of light because of the patented sliding 
sleéve damper. 


We shall be glad to mail our catalog on request. 


BURT MANUFACTURING CO., Akron, Ohio 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, San Francisc 
The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to afford an accurate review 


Seattle, and Birmingham follow. 
They will not only provide know ledge of the exact state of the market as to items quoted 


of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. 
but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials. 





San Francisco 


BRICK 
$30.45 $14.00 5. $18.00 


Common 
00 to 60.00 | 30.00 to 40.00 5 23.00 


Face brick... 


BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. ft.. 
4 in., per sq. ft 
Wall coping (single slant): 
8 in., per lin. ft 
12 in., per ft 
18 in., per ft F ; 
Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping the same 
size.) 


CEMENT 


Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags) 


FINISHED IRON AND SUEEL 
(Mi wupanats) 
Bar iron, refined grade... J ‘ . 
Bar iron, double refined. 
Soft steel bars. 
Shapes 








GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets. . 
Single strength, B quality > ; 
Double strength, A quality 
Double strength, B quality 


Plaster board: 
27x28x1 








Plaster 6a, 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft oe ‘ Pi ». 1. 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft ian 


bea ‘ 0. 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft . wen 4 bak ach 0. 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft ‘ ‘ : nied nae 0 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft ..+| 98. 80-111.10 ata = ee Et 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... -.«++} 148.20-165.10 2.7 S. 5 . OC 
; 3. 0.0. 108. 00 


4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft ; veseeees+] 166.70-185.70 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... oad nea whee 6 ode Sed 60 ’ s : 132.00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... : . ‘ tah 205.2 a 230. 192.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. 216.00 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft 


16.00 to 18.00 " 5 10.00-18.00 


Eastern spruce, per thousand 
16.00 to 18.00 


No. 1 white pine, per thousand. . 
No 1 hemlock, per thousand. 


No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand. 16.00 to 18.00 


Common, 200 Ib. bbis., 1.60 


Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls., per bbl. . . 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton 

w LUMBER 

(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered 

Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6. F : 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring | (phain seg 
Douglas fir, 6x6 to 12x12 abcess 
Oak, quartered, 1 in., F 
Oak, plain, 1 in., F. A. S. 
Oak flooring, bs eee “white. 
Maple, 1 in., F. A.S ‘ ‘ 
Maple flooring, # clear. 
Mahogany, 1 in., s 
Spruce, 10 in. puaian 
Cypress, 1 in., F.A.S.......... 


META", 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd 
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100,000 Square Feet of 


Barrett Specification Roofs 


The above photograph shows the 
mammoth new buildings of the Union 
Stock Yards, Ltd., Toronto, in proc- 
ess of construction. 

This is a roofing job of more than 


one hundred thousand square feet, 
covering one continuous building, ex- 
tending back beyond the sixth monitor 
in the picture. 

Naturally, in deciding what type of roof 
to adopt for this enormous plant, the ques- 
tien of cost had to be given careful consid- 
eration. 

It is significant, therefore that a Barrett 
Specification Roof should have been de- 
cided on. 

It means that the Union Stock Yards 
architects fully realize what so many archi- 


Copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Kansas City 
lle Seattle Peoria 
101 Youngstown Toledo 


IE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited; 


The 


Atlanta 
Columbus 


Montreal 


Duluth 
Richmond 


Toronto 


"Company 


Winnipeg 





i A i Ok ee 
ot So Sh dene niin 


— OL ii ada Aas auuseaaas aaana eee Ee ; 





20-Year Barrett Specification Roof on Buildings of Union 
Stock Yards, Limited, Toronto, Canada. Architects: 
Union Stock Yards, Limited. General Contractors: Archi- 
hald & Holmes, Toronto, Canada. Roofers: The Maitland 
Roofing & Supply Company, McDermid Bros., Successors, 
Toronto, Canada. 





tects and builders have come to appreciate 
—-that it pays to buy the best roof because, 
while the original cost may be a little higher, 
the cost per year of service is lower than for 
any other type. ; 

Jarrett Specification Roofs are used on 
more of the permanent structures of Amer- 
ica than any other type of roof. They take 
the base rate of fire insurance and are 

Guaranteed for 20 Years 

So sure are we of the service Barrett Specification 
Roofs will give wnder the most severe conditions, that 
we are prepared to guarantee them for 20 years, in 
all towns of 25,000 or over, and in smaller places 
where our Inspection Service is available, provided 
they are 50 squares or more in area. The guaranty 
costs you nothing. We merely require that our 
Specification dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly fol- 
lowed and that the roofing contractor be approved 
by us. The guaranty is a Surety Bond issued by a 
well-known fidelity and guaranty company. 


, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


Boston St. Louis 
Detroit Birmingham 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City 


Milwaukee Bangor Washington Tohnstown 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S 


Vancouver 
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Late Goren | in Building: Material Markets—Continued 





New York i | San Francisco | Seattle 


Cast iron: 
6 in. and heavier 


(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing card; | 
freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 lbs., are 27c. An additional} 
5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing interests over those! 


F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago | 
Butt Weld 
| 


listed below.) 


Wrought: 
Steel: : 
Black, \& to 3in.. = to54 &% 38 to 45% ‘ = at 4.05 net 
Galv., 4 to 3in.. . 2WMwto 414% 10.1 to 30.1% F eleecs a ia 6. 10 net 

Iron: 
Black, % to 1l'%in...... 2934 to 3414% 11.9 to 22.6% 
Galv., ¥ to 1} in : la to 2316% 39.9to 4.6% 

"Lap Wild 
Steel: 


Black, 214 to 6in... > 50 &% 41.1% 

Galv., 24% to6in....... 37 14% 27.1% 
Iron: 

Black, 214 toGin....... 3414% 18.6% 

Galv., 234 toGin....... 21144% 3.6% 


PLASTER } 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton...... : . J 18.50 to 20.00 
Finishing plaster Mata - 5. : 19.50 to 21.00 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton ina . .s | eeu 


RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights 


RCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill. > : . ‘ j .00 
Medium steel from mill i , ‘ Pinmihe J 00 


ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tat felt pape: 


No. 1-28 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton. , isbaowadl é \ 2. Degreyt 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton. . a eS | ‘ he 3.25 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft. per ton sata - 63 } . nbete re gL 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton 75. } cadeu 105.00 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 214 in. corrugation, over flat} | 

sheets, 30 cents per 100 Ibs 5 er 











SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, ang thousand ie 
White cedar, extra star, tar, per thousand 


SLATE ROOFING 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 


Bangor. . : spaces ... $7.75 to $9.00 

No. 1 Bangor SS a atte ill palate ae .75to 7.00 

Pen 1 . ‘Rotuven de dine .50to 7.25 

Peach cid ‘ ... 10,50to 12.50 

No. 1 Chapman. ae .25to 7.25 
Vermont: 

No. 1 Sea Green......... . 5.00to 8.50 

Jeameeewanecbe .00 to 10.50 

.00 to 20.00 


—_ z ‘f'g Black, No. 1 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib 


4 70 to 5.00 


aN 


In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) 


STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft. 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. “ft. 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft. 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand | sq. ft. 
ae \ seve stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thousand 


sh suse 
SS 83385 


SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight sheathing board, per thousand sq 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board are in 
rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide (100 sq. ft.). 


aS 
38 








WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand 
Packed fiat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 per 
thousand ft. for crating. 
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